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Editorial 


N the March issue, we commented on some favorable developments in the 
teacher supply-demand situation, with the caution, of course, that these do not 
promise a quick or a certain solution to the problem. 


Some additional data which we have recently secured reflect definite gains 
in efforts to establish higher standards for admission to teaching. The gains are 
significant in that they point to the effectiveness of efforts to professionalize 
teaching and thus to stabilize it as a professional endeavor. Certainly, such gains 
have significant implications for balancing teacher supply and demand. 


Data secured from state certification authorities, for publication in the 1955 
edition of A Manual on Certification Requirements for School Personnel in the 
United States, indicates that 31 states are now requiring the degree for regular 
certification of beginning elementary teachers. In 1946 the number of such states 
was 15; in 1951 the number was 17; and in 1953, it was 27. Thus, in less than a 
decade, the number of states achieving the degree level for regular certification 
of elementary teachers has more than doubled. And, all along the line, com- 
parable progress in lifting certification requirements has been achieved. 


For example: During this period (1946-1955), 32 states have increased 
minimum requirements for elementary certificates, 14 states for high school cer- 
tificates, $2 states for elementary school principals’ certificates, and 29 states for 
secondary school principals’ certificates. 


Of especial significance are the increased requirements for beginning ele- 
mentary teachers. The persisting belief that elementary teachers need only 
relatively meager preparation has traditionally been the chief obstacle to the 
adoption of professional levels of preparation for all teachers. 


These gains in certification and preparation requirements cannot help but 
have great significance for the future of teaching as a profession and as a life-time 
career. As such, they have great promise as contributing factors to the ultimate 
balancing of teacher supply and demand. 


And the point should not be obscured that these rather remarkable gains 
have been made during the period of the nation’s most severe shortages of 
qualified teachers. 


With teacher education institutions bracing for the hard pull ahead—for the 
impact of unprecedented demands for service, and of inadequate budgets—and 
with doleful predictions about teacher supply resulting in some weird proposals 
to alleviate the situation, the factors cited in this space, in this and the March 
issues, would seem to be harbingers of success, promise, not disaster—T.M.S. 

















Toward National Certification 


Clifton L. Hall 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


M OST members of the teaching 
profession have probably heard at some 
time or other that the National Educa- 
tion Association was founded as the 
National Teachers’ Association at Phil- 
adelphia on August 26, 1857. Yet it 
seems unlikely that very many of them 
have read the principal address deliv- 
ered on that occasion. It was published 
in the proceedings of the Association 
as compiled by Henry Barnard and 
printed by C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, 
N. Y., in 1909. Hence copies are not 
very numerous today nor are they easily 
obtainable in many places. 

The address was a notable one. It 
was prepared by Professor William 
Russell, a Scotsman who had had a dis- 
tinguished career in the United States 
as a normal school principal and 
writer of textbooks. He was absent be- 
cause of illness and his address was 
read by the Presiding Officer, Thomas 
W. Valentine, President of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association. 

Russell dealt with the benefits to be 
anticipated from a National Teachers’ 
Association. Chief among these was 
“the recognition of teaching as a pro- 
fession.” He pointed out that, for 
many centuries, each recognized “pro- 
fession” had been so called because its 
members “professed” competence in 
their chosen field and had been “rigor- 
ously examined” and found to possess 
the knowlege and skill to support their 
“profession.” He went on to say that 
the teaching profession should en- 
deavor to set and maintain its own 
standards, in the manner of law and 
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medicine. When state teachers’ asso- 
ciations adopted this position towards 
teaching qualifications they might ex- 
pect recognition of their professional 
status, and not before. 

The speaker looked forward to the 
time when the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation just founded would be in a 
position to grant national teachers’ 
certificates. These would effectively 
guarantee so high a degree of profes- 
sional excellence that they would be 
recognized in all parts of the country 
and schools would vie with one another 
to employ teachers so certified. He de- 
voted considerable space to this topic 
at the end of his address and, though 
the record does not state it, his climax 
probably called forth vigorous ap- 
plause. 

Yet the idea never bore the fruit 
Russell anticipated. The professional 
status of teachers was later much dis- 
cussed and committees were formed to 
prepare reports on it. These were read 
and acted upon and the professional 
status of teachers has increased in con- 
sequence, but the idea of a national 
association with power to grant its own 
certificates on a national basis was 
rather soon lost to sight. 

It is therefore somewhat remarkable 
that a very similar idea to that pro- 
posed by Russell in 1857 is just now 
being advanced in Canada. The Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation, which in 
Canada corresponds in some ways (in 
some, but by no means in all) to the 
NEA in the United States, has decided 
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that the time is ripe to exert its force 
“against the action taken in some prov- 
inces to lower standards of admission 
to certification,” in the words of its 
president, Dr. Laurence P. Patterson. 
During recent weeks Canadian news- 
papers have given a good deal of space 
to reports and comment on this recent 
educational development. Patterson’s 
statements here quoted are taken from 
two Toronto papers, the Globe and 
Mail and the Saturday Night. 

Interestingly enough, other teachers’ 
organizations have recently been pro- 
testing against the lowering of stand- 
ards in the classroom. Time on Janu- 
ary 7, 1952, reported the stand of the 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation on this very matter. All 
signs seem to point to the fact that 
Canadian education is going to show 
some interesting developments in the 
years ahead. A rapidly growing spirit 
of independence is evident in just 
about all phases of Canadian life and 
this newest venture in education is al- 
together in keeping. 

The present plan is to set up a “Ca- 
nadian College of Teachers, which 
would confer degrees comparable in 
prestige with the degree granted by the 
Royal College of Surgeons.” This sug- 
gestion originated with the Ontario 
Teachers Federation, but has been 
taken up by the national organization 
and a committee has already been 
named to study it. 

The proposed “college” will not be 
a teaching body; it will examine and 
grant or refuse its degree. Successful 
candidates will presumably become 
“Fellows of the Canadian College of 
Teachers,” and the former John 
Smith, M.A., will, after a successful 
examination, be John Smith, M.A., 
F.C.C.T. Patterson states that the aim 
of the college will be to “give recogni- 
tion for superior competence and stim- 
ulate teachers to become better trained. 


It should enhance the prestige of the 
teachers and give young people enter- 
ing the profession something to shoot 
for just as a medical student aims at 
becoming an FRCS or FRCP.” It is 
worth noting that these medical de- 
grees call for four years of graduate 
study in a recognized hospital in addi- 
tion to the usual arts or science degree, 
three years in medical school, and 
three years’ internship. Yet with all 
this preparation the chances of passing 
are usually considered to be somewhat 
less than fifty per cent! The sponsors 
of the new degree in education are in- 
deed setting their sights high if they 
intend it to require a comparable 
course of preparation. 


It is the opinion of the advocates of 
the new plan that “the best of our 
young people—and these are the ones 
who should be going in for teaching— 
will be attracted only if the standards 
are raised, not lowered.” They feel 
that, although it is not everywhere 
personally profitable to become trained 
beyond certain accepted standards, 
“that is no reason for not obtaining 
more professional competence, both 
cultural and technical.” 


Thus plans for a type of national 
certification of teachers by their own 
professional organization are getting 
under way in Canada almost 100 years 
after a somewhat similar plan was pro- 
posed at the first meeting of the NEA. 
This is a rather odd coincidence. The 
present time is too early to attempt to 
foretell what will come of the idea; it 
is scheduled for discussion at the an- 
nual meeting of the C.T.F. in August 
1955, when it may be either accepted, 
changed, or thrown out entirely. In the 
meantime it represents an interesting 
development in the intellectual life of 
a rapidly growing young nation, and as 
such its progress is worth the close at- 
tention of educators everywhere in the 
Western World. 
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Basic Agreements in Teacher Education 


Paul Woodring 
Western Washington College of Education 


5 = nation-wide re-examination of 
the schools has led to controversy over 
the ways in which teachers are educated. 
In its initial phase, this controversy has 
been characterized by some extreme 
statements familiar to us all and it has 
appeared to some that the scholars and 
scientists of the nation were lining up 
solidly against the educators. Perhaps 
it was inevitable that the first broad- 
sides should be fired by those most 
angry, and answered by those most 
vulnerable, but now that more reason- 
able and moderate people from both 
groups are making themselves heard it 
becomes apparent that doubts and un- 
certainties exist within both groups. 
Many of us are now looking for solu- 
tions more soundly based than a mere 
compromise between the extreme posi- 
tions. 


One welcome result of the contro: 
versy has been a new interest in teacher 
education on the part of the academic 
people in liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities. These colleges have always 
prepared many of our public school 


*This paper is based in large part upon an 
address given before the Twenty-Fifth Annual 
University of Minnesota Conference on 
Teacher Education, December 10, 1954. A few 
paragraphs are from the author’s report as Vis- 
iting Consultant for the Carleton College 
Study of Teacher Education. 





Of all the recent attempts to attack, 
defend, explain, or expose teacher educa- 
tion, this article by Paul Woodring seems 
to us to be one of the best. Basing his 
analysis upon a statement of the “classic 
thesis” in education and its antithesis, 
the author concludes that “neither the 
thesis nor its antithesis provides an an- 
swer to our educational problems today.” 
Without claiming to provide the needed 
synthesis, he concludes by stating nine 
principles upon which he believes it is . 
possible to reach agreement. 
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teachers but all too often they have 
given little real thought to the work of 
the teacher and to the complicated 
problems growing out of the extension 
of universal public education upward 
through the high school. They have 
prepared teachers by patching a legal 
minimum of professional courses on 
to a curriculum often better designed as 
preparation for medicine, law, or engi- 
neering than as a proper liberal educa- 
tion for free men. Aside from the gen 
eral requirements for the A.B. degree, 
the academic group has left decisions 
about teacher education to the educa- 
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tion professors and the state depart- 
ments of education, uttering occasional 
low growls about educators and educa- 
tion but taking little real part in the 
planning. 

During the first half of the present 
century, while the academic people 
ignored these problems, the prevailing 
philosophy of teacher education moved 
a long way from the academic tradi- 
tion, perhaps farther than can be fully 
justified even by our fast changing cul- 
ture and the new demands on the 
schools. But if the historians, scientists, 
and classicists were unaware of these 
changes it is only because their backs 
were turned. Because of their neglect 
they must accept a part of the responsi- 
bility for they failed to give the needed 
support to those people in teacher-edu- 
cation who were most willing to work 
with them. 

When the scholars finally awoke to 
the changes in the philosophy of teach- 
er education their reactions ranged 
from dignified restatements of the lib- 
eral arts point of view to all-out attacks 
on “educationism.” The educators, in 
turn reacted variously to the new criti- 
cism; some with indignation, some with 
counterattacks upon the scholars, and 
many with a willingness to reappraise 
the situation with the help of any 
scholars willing to join in a study of 
the problem. 


Thesis and Antithesis 


Today many professors, deans and 
presidents of liberal arts colleges and of 
universities are willing to join profes- 
sional educators in this study; they are 
ready to concede that the problem of 
educating teachers is too important, 
and too broad in its scope, to be the 
responsibility of any one department. 
The time has come for a reassessment 
of our educational philosophy which 
will involve a search for principles on 


which those concerned with teacher 
education, whether in a liberal arts 
college or a college of education, can 
agree. The Carleton College Study of 
Teacher Education is but one part, 
though I trust an important part, of 
this search. 


In searching for agreements it is 
essential that we first face up squarely 
to the fact that the disagreements which 
exist are based upon fundamental dif- 
ferences in philosophy rather than 
upon ignorance or malice. They result 
from totally different concepts of the 
nature of man and of the learning pro- 
cess. 


Some of our confusion has resulted 
from thinking of this as a conflict of 
men rather than as a conflict of ideas. 
A battle between men is certain to in- 
volve strong emotions which make it 
dificult to reach sound conclusions. 
But a battle of ideas is an essential part 
of the search for truth. 


The present conflict is best under- 
stood in terms of a thesis and its anti- 
thesis. Few of the men involved in the 
controversy accept either the thesis or its 
antithesis in its pure form and I shall 
make no effort to identify either with 
men, or with slogans, or with such con- 
cepts as “traditional” or “progressive.” 
We have not one but many traditions 
in education and “progressive” has been 
applied to so many educational trends 
as to have lost much of its meaning. 

Some of the recent criticisms have 
been restatements of the classic thesis 
while others have been counterattacks 
upon the antithesis. Most of us, as men, 
find ourselves torn between the two 
points of view, and if we read the critics 
with care we find that they too are torn. 
Even while restating the thesis they 
make important concessions to its anti- 
thesis. But as a battle of ideas, some- 
times between men, more often within 
men, the controversy takes this form of 
diametrically opposed viewpoints. 
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The classic thesis in education rests upon these basic premises: 


1. 


2. 


Man is dual in his nature. He is a thinking animal, but the fact that he 
thinks is of far greater importance than the fact that he is an animal. 

As an animal, man can be studied empirically and the sciences of biology, 
scientific psychology, and sociology can throw light upon his psychological 
responses and some aspects of his individual and social behavior. But man, 
as a thinking being, his most important aspect, is best known through the 
humanities and a rational approach. 

Man, in his fundamental nature is everywhere and at all times the same, the 
apparent differences are of far less importance than the underlying similarities. 
Certain periods in human history represent the human mind at its highest 
peak, and our cultural heritage is best transmitted to the young through the 
study of writings and other achievements of these periods which provide 
standards for contemporary life. 

Man possesses free will. He can choose between good and bad, between the 
valuable and the ‘ess valuable. Through education he can learn to make 
wise choices. 


Acceptance of these premises leads to an acceptance of the following principles 
as a basis for formal education: 


1. 


Knowledge of himself, of his past, and of the world about him is available 
to man and is essential to his best development as a man. But knowledge is 
not the end of education, it is a means to an end. The end is the ability 
to reason. 

The cultural heritage must be transmitted to the young and this transmission 
is in large part the responsibility of the schools. It must involve a knowledge 
of the classics and clear thinking about the ideas found in the classics. 

This basic or liberal education must be sharply divorced from vocational and 
other forms of specialized education lest it become involved in practical and 
mundane considerations which will eventually sweep it into oblivion. But 
since intellectual excellence is the chief good, from which all other goods fol- 
low, a liberal education is the best possible preparation for any vocation, for 
it results in the fullest development of the mind. 

Liberal education will change but little from year to year or from century 
to century since truth itself does not change. 

At the elementary levels (perhaps at all levels) the curriculum should be 
organized around the inherent logic of subject matter. In the elementary 
school the major emphasis will be placed upon learning the skills involved 
in the use of word and number. Linguistic facility will be stressed at all 
levels and the student’s knowledge of language must involve the study of 
languages other than his own. The curriculum must be constructed by those 
best qualified to know what is best and what is most important, and what 
logically comes first; the interests of children and of adolescents do not 
constitute a reliable guide. 

The teacher must himself be a scholar, and the better scholar he is the better 
teacher he is likely to be. Teaching is not a science but an art. 

Those who hold to the classic thesis usually deny that the art of teaching 


can be learned in professional courses in education. They believe rather that the 
time devoted to such courses had better be given to improving the scholarship 
of the future teacher. 
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The antithesis is a rejection, point by point of the classic thesis. 


Man in all his aspects is subject to natural laws and these laws are best 
understood if approached through the empirical sciences including biology, 
psychology, and sociology. 

Mind is not a separate entity but is an activity or function of the entire 
organism and particularly of the nervous system. Mental activities can be 
studied and understood through scientific psychology and the evidence gained 
through such scientific study is more reliable than the best evidence from 
literature. 

Individual differences, all kinds of differences, are vast and are measurable. 
In educational planning these differences are far more important than are the 
uniformities. 

Our present knowledge about man is superior to that of previous periods, 
superior even to the so-called classic periods. 

Final truth or positive knowledge is not available to man and would not be 
recognized by him if he were to encounter it. Facts are at best statements 
of probable relationships. In all our thinking we must proceed not from 
hard and fast premises but only from tentative probabilities. We should 
devote ourselves to finding and using the best available evidence but a new 
experiment may at any moment render this evidence obsolete. 

Values are relative and rest upon no absolutes, no a-priori truths. The values 





of another era may not be appropriate for men of the present day. 





Acceptance of the antithesis, or any 
major portion of it, must inevitably 
lead —in fact has led—to dramatic 
changes in education. But perhaps the 
cause and effect relationship is not en- 
tirely clear for it may well be that the 
changes in the schools have resulted 
first from changing economic and social 
conditions and the all but insoluble 
problems involved in trying to provide 
an education for all adolescents which 
fulfills the requirements of the classical 
thesis. It may be that educators have 
accepted the antithesis because it pro- 
vided an easier solution to their prob- 
lems, a solution not offered by the 
thesis. Certainly many people, both 
educators and parents, have accepted 
the new education without giving 
much thought to the underlying prin- 
ciples of either the old or the new 
education. 

But if the antithesis is accepted, it 
logically follows that the effort to dis- 
tinguish the training of the mind from 
other kinds of education must be aban- 


doned and the “whole child” concept 
of education is an inevitable result. 

It follows too that the starting place 
for school planning must be an under- 
standing of the individual child. The 
emphasis must be placed upon the na- 
ture of the learner, his needs, his in- 
terests, his capacities and limitations, 
and the ways in which he differs from 
other learners. 

Knowledge, scholarship, the preser- 
vation of the cultural heritage—these 
are not the ends of education; at best 
they are but means toward ends. The 
end is the “growth” of the human indi- 
vidual. But ends are not final and when 
achieved become means to other ends; 
in the final analysis ends and means are 
inseparable. It follows that education 
is not preparation for life, education is 
life itself. 

Yet the antithesis means more than 
this. If the naturalistic view of man is 
accepted it follows that the concept of 
free will must be drastically altered. If 
the child is wayward it is not his per- 
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sonal fault; his waywardness is a conse- 
quence of his previous experiences and 
of faulty teaching by teachers and par- 
ents. But teachers and parents them- 
selves are behaving organisms and their 
behavior follows natural laws which 
are not altered by any such hypotheti- 
cal construct as will. If the child is 
indolent his lack of motivation is the 
result not of character defect but of 
failure of the school to adapt the cur- 
riculum to his interest and his needs. 

The curriculum, it is held, must be 
based upon these interests and these 
needs, and since interests and needs 
change the curriculum must remain in 
a state of flux. 

Teacher education will be based in 
large part upon the teacher’s need for 
an understanding of the nature of the 
learner and of the processes of learning 
and of growth. Knowledge of the schol- 
arly disciplines is appropriate only 
when it can be demonstrated that such 
knowledge satisfies felt needs. 

The antithesis is not the position of 
John Dewey even though some of the 
statements I have used are from Dewey’s 
writings. In his educational philosophy 
as stated in his later writings Dewey 
was close to the middle road. He em- 
phasized the importance of well organ- 
ized subject matter and criticized some 
progressive schools for their lack of 
discipline. But many of Dewey’s fol- 
lowers have moved much farther to- 
ward the antithesis than did Dewey 
himself. 

As we survey the current educational 
scene it is apparent that neither the 
thesis nor its antithesis provides an 
answer to our educational problems to- 
day. 

Most liberal arts colleges, including 
those in the great universities, have 
moved a long way from the pure thesis. 
They now emphasize their concern 
with things other than the intellectual, 


they do adjust to individual differences, 
and they make many concessions to vo- 
cationalism in the form of pre-profes- 
sional courses which deviate markedly 
from the classic thesis. 

And since the day when Elliot intro- 
duced the elective system at Harvard 
they have increasingly de-emphasized 
the humanities in favor of the sciences 
and the social sciences. 

In departments of psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and biology, a concept of man is 
stressed which is very close to the anti- 
thesis. It is in the humanities and his- 
tory that there has been least deviation 
from the classic thesis and it is no acci- 
dent that many of the critics of .he new 
education are professors in these de- 
partments. 

At the same time teachers colleges, at 
least many of them, have been moving 
gradually away from the pure antithe- 
sis. —The normal school of forty years 
ago with its emphasis on methodology 
and its neglect of scholarship, came 
close to this antithesis but the teach- 
ers colleges of today are in some cases 
remarkably similar to today’s liberal 
arts colleges. 

Those few elementary and high 
schools which have moved nearly all 
the way toward the antithesis are under 
heavy attack. These schools, some but 
not all of which call themselves pro- 
gressive, included some public schools 
and more private schools (some of 
which have moved much farther in this 
direction than any public school would 
dare to go) and a few colleges and 
junior colleges. 

Most of our schools, primary, sec- 
ondary, and collegiate, are trying des- 
perately to straddle the two positions. 
But a straddle is not a synthesis; it is 
rather an untenable position which 
fails to satisfy anyone. Dissatisfaction 
with our schools will surely continue 
until we find a middle road which is 
something more than a vacillation be- 
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tween extremes. This middle road, 
when we find it, will be neither a wan- 
dering path for those who have lost 
sight of the goal nor will it be a gather- 
ing place for those unable to make up 
their minds. It will be, rather, a firm 
highway, based upon a logical synthesis 
of the two points of view which domi- 
nate the educational world, or at any 
rate the educational writing, of today. 


Basic Agreements 


This paper obviously ought to con- 
clude with a statement of the new syn- 
thesis which will provide the basis for 
the middle road which will provide 
the foundation for the education of to- 
morrow. But any such effort at the 
present moment would be premature; 
achievement of this synthesis will re- 
quire the efforts of the best available 
minds for many years, the minds not 
only of educators but of all thinking 
people. Anyone who could state the 
new synthesis at the present time would 
surely deserve to take his place as the 
leader of educational thought. 

But through the murk of controversy 
we can see a few faint gleams. The 
synthesis must accept the stubborn facts 
of individual differences without reject- 
ing the importance of high standards 
for those who can achieve them. It must 
carry on our cultural heritage regard- 
less of whether we think some golden 
age of antiquity superior to our own. 
And it must emphasize intellectual de- 
velopment regardless of whether the 
intellect can be sharply distinguished 
from other human traits. It seems ap- 
parent, too, that the middle road must 
be based upon those principles on 
which all or most of those concerned 
with education can already agree. De- 
spite all the fireworks there does exist 
such a body of agreement, agreement 
which has been all but obscured by the 
attention given to controversy. 


Most of the intellectual critics are 
reacting to some of the isolated ex- 
tremes in education to which accept- 
tance of the antithesis has occasionally 
led. We have made a mistake in not 
making it clear that most of us respon- 
sible for teacher education also reject 
these extremes. If we will do so I think 
that even people seemingly as far apart 
as the academic and intellectual critics 
on the one hand and the professors of 
education on the other can agree on a 
set of principles something like the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Every teacher, regardless of the 
subject or the age group he is to teach, 
ought to be liberally educated. His 
total liberal education should be not 
less than that represented by an A.B. 
degree from a good liberal arts college. 

2. The teacher of an academic field 
in high school should possess a broad 
and scholarly knowledge of the field he 
is to teach. This should constitute not 
less than an undergraduate major and 
probably more. The major should be 
reasonably consistent in its scope with 
the range of subjects which the teacher 
will teach in the high school. 

3. In the course of his college educa- 
tion the teacher should come to see his 
own special field in its proper perspec- 
tive—in its relation to other areas of 
knowledge. (We disagree as to how 
this should be accomplished—we do 
not disagree about its importance.) 

4. In addition to his liberal educa- 
tion and his major field of specializa- 
tion, every teacher should have some 
minimum of professional education. 
This is a deviation from the classical 
thesis just as one and two above are de- 
viations from the antithesis but it seems 
likely that nearly everyone who has 
studied the problem and who has 
worked closely with teachers will con- 
cede the necessity for these moves in 
the direction of a synthesis. We do not 
yet agree on the amount of this mini- 
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mum in terms of semester hours but 
perhaps we can agree on the following: 

a. The prospective teacher should 
have given careful thought to the 
meaning, purpose, and problems 
of universal public education. 
Such thinking may be _ incor- 
porated in a course in educational 
philosophy and this may or may 
not follow an historical sequence. 
This course should not consist of 
indoctrination in any one phi- 
losophy but should introduce the 
student to different basic points 
of view in education. 

b. He should have a_ thorough 
knowledge of the learner and the 
learning process and this will in- 
clude a knowledge of the nature 
and extent of individual differ- 
ences. He should learn to evaluate 
research in these fields and to 
draw proper conclusions from 
evidence. 

c. He should have some introduc- 
tion to methods, materials, and 
curriculum organization and this 
knowledge should be closely re- 
lated to his understanding of 
educational philosophy and his 
knowledge of the psychology of 
learning. But his knowledge of 
methods and materials should be 
introductory rather than exhaus- 
tive for much of this information 
will be gained on the job. 

d. He should have some minimum 
period of supervised practice 
teaching or cadet teaching and 
during this period every effort 
should be made to see that the 
knowledge acquired in a, b and c, 
is applied in the actual teaching 
situation. 

5. To achieve the above objectives it 
will be necessary for the teacher to 
spend at least five college years in prep- 
aration for his profession. He may, 
however, begin teaching at the end of 


four years of a properly planned pro- 
gram and complete his education 
through summer school attendance. 

6. Though the college education 
program may be broken by periods of 
teaching, it should be organized as a 
whole with the fifth year so planned as 
to avoid the duplications now all too 
common, particularly in the programs 
of those who choose to work toward a 
master’s degree in education. 

7. The planning of the curriculum 
for teacher education should be the 
joint responsibility of the professional 
educators and of scholars in the various 
academic fields. The philosophy under- 
lying this curriculum should represent 
the best available synthesis of the 
points of view held by the two groups. 
Though it cannot please everyone, it 
should be reasonably acceptable to the 
majority of thinking American citizens 
as well. 

8. Even the best possible program of 
teacher education cannot produce be- 
ginning teachers who are fully com- 
petent in all aspects of their work. The 
public school system must accept a con- 
siderable amount of responsibility for 
on-the-job supervision and training ot 
beginning teachers. 

9. Candidates for teacher-education 
should be carefully selected on the 
basis of intelligence, scholarship, moti- 
vation, and the best available measures 
of personality and aptitude for teach- 
ing. Merely prolonging the period of 
training will not assure good teachers 
if candidates of mediocre ability are 
admitted to the teacher education pro- 
gram. Even the present shortage of 
teachers does not free us from this need 
for careful selection. 

Agreement on these principles will 
not end all the controversy for the 
philosophical synthesis remains to be 
achieved and is a task for the coming 
years. But such agreements will con- 
stitute the necessary first step. 








The Influence of Educationists Upon the Requirements 
for Teachers’ Certificates 


William H. Burton 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 


A COMMON statement, widely dis- 
seminated, is that the laws requiring 
certain professional courses for teachers’ 
certificates were put through legislatures 
at the request of, or under pressure 
from, faculties in colleges of education. 
The statement becomes a criticism and 
an accusation when it is said that fac- 
ulties in education do this in order “to 
guarantee a clientele for worthless edu- 
cation courses” or “to protect a racket.” 

A search of existing literature reveals 
no factual data either supporting or de- 
nying the statement. The writer in forty- 
odd years of connection with teacher- 
education has never observed a case of 
this type or pressure, nor has he ever 
secured any evidence supporting the 
statement from individuals who make 
it. He has observed one or two cases 
in which teachers college faculties were 
hard put to it to develop a new course 
or two which had been placed in the 
law. A conclusive answer must wait 
upon detailed historical research deal- 
ing with legislative requirements in sev- 
eral representative states. A number of 
masters’ theses could be developed here, 
and perhaps one more inclusive doc- 
toral study. 

A spot check, in the absence of con- 
clusive research, may be of interest. 
What facts are known to various certi- 
fication officers in the forty-eight states? 


What is the “best knowledge and be- 
lief” of these officers, several of whom 
have been in office from ten to thirty 


years? 

Two questions were sent to the cer- 
tification officers of the forty-eight 
states. 

1. Do you know of any facts in your state 
bearing upon the source of certification laws 
with special reference to professional courses? 
Did pressure come from specified college fac- 
ulties, from state officers, from public opinion, 
from lay organizations (labor unions, League 
of Women Voters, AAUW, civic organizations, 
etc.) interested in improving education? 

2. If you have no facts available, will you 
please express an opinion based on your “best 
knowledge and belief”? 

Replies were received from forty-six 
states, with forty-three usable. A sum- 
mary of significant answers from forty- 
three certification officers and/or state 
commissioners of education follows. 


Reporting either facts or opinions » 
showing known pressures from fac- 
ulties 

Stating positively mo pressures so far 
as facts and best belief (and giving 
several sources of suggested legal re- 43 
quirements) 27 

No statement regarding specific pres- 


sure but giving sources as in previous 














point 14 
Stating that education faculties “may 
have influenced certification"... 2 | 


Seven replies mentioned specifically 
that every effort is made to get coopera- 
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tive decisions on requirements with sev- 
eral groups participating. Other replies 
clearly indicated widespread coopera- 














tive effort. Nine different agencies 
were listed: 
State Board 15 
Advisory Certification Committee_._._™£— 12 
Certification Board 1 
Legislative Commission 1 
School Boards 2 
Professional Organizations (of school men 

in the field) 12 





Interested lay groups were mentioned 
several times individually and were 
listed as represented on many state 
boards and advisory committees. In- 
cluded were: League of Women Vot- 
ers, Association of University Women, 
Civic Leagues of various types; cham- 
bers of commerce (or other business 
groups), and patriotic groups (several). 

The general listings above are cor- 
roborated by certain more limited and 
specific inquiries which will be quoted 
later. Meanwhile let us examine state- 
ments made by various state officers in 
reply to the present inquiry: 


To the best of my knowledge and belief, 
the present certification laws and require- 
ments in the state of —__. came into 
being as a result of a variety of pressures. 
The basic pressures came from interested 
lay groups who desired to protect children 
from being placed in the hands of incom- 
petent teachers. No doubt there are a few 
requirements for credentials which may 
have been affected by certain groups as a 
result of their interests. . . . Only within 
the last several years that the teaching pro- 
fession has taken even an organized inter- 
est in teacher education and certification 
. . . an interest, in my humble opinion . . . 
long overdue. . . . I cannot recall, nor can 
any of my colleagues, a time in which pres- 
sure was exerted from teachers college fac- 
ulties for certification requirements. 


It is my firm belief that most of the re- 
quirements in our state have evolved be- 
cause of a definite philosophy held by our 
staff members and by other educators who 
assisted in setting up requirements. 


The certification requirements were re- 
vised in April, 1951, by a committee made 
up of representative teacher training insti- 
tutions, superintendents, principals, county 
board members, teachers themselves, repre- 
sentatives of the State Board of Education. 
. . . I have no knowledge of any pressures 
on this group to set higher standards. .. . 
Every group had opportunity to be heard. 
. . » Representatives of the liberal arts col- 
leges did request that the certification of 
certain people in specialized areas be made 
higher. 


The recommendations are made by the 
Certification Board and where colleges do 
not exactly meet the requirements, often 
times something else is accepted in lieu of 
courses recommended. 


We have no records which would support 
the charge that faculties in colleges of edu- 
cation applied “pressure” to secure the cer- 
tification requirements we have in 
Instead, each time major legislation regard- 
ing teacher education has been enacted it 
has been the result of much careful, co- 
operative study involving many groups. In 
1945, for example . . . certain legislation 
resulted from the recommendations of a 
School Code Commission created by the 
legislature and manned primarily by mem- 
bers of that body. 

Each time there have been proposals for 
changes in certification laws, there has been 
wide support from.lay and professional or- 
ganizations (including teachers organiza- 
tions). The ..__. legislature is not 
noted for readiness to enact school legisla- 
tion of any type without such broadly based 
support. 

Of course college faculties interested in 
the preparation of teachers . . . have been 
active .. , but everything has been “out in 
the open.” 


—_* 





The primary source from which come 
demands for changes in certification re- 
quirements are professional school men in 
the field, and school board members. Col- 
leges would definitely rank third in this 
state in demands with respect to certifica- 
tion requirements. Legislators are also 
sources of pressure for some one specific re- 
quirement (usually in subject matter). Our 
technique . . . is to channel studies of sug- 
gested changes through an advisory council 
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representative, with final approval coming 
from a lay State Board of Education. 

We have been using this method for six 
years. The joint approach is much more 
effective . . . provides balance and avoids 
hasty decisions. The statement that col- 
leges apply pressure for professional re- 
quirements is erroneous and false as far as 
this state is concerned. I do not believe any 
responsible person familiar with our pres- 
ent methods of establishing requirements 
would make so spurious a comment. 


Our program is the result of cooperative 
effort on the part of state officials, educators, 
and laymen who have studied the needs 
and prescribed requirements in terms of 
these needs. 


We appear to be cursed by overspecial- 
ization in specific subject matter fields 
rather than by any difficulty in the field of 
education. . . . I would guess that seldom 
do liberal arts faculties in this state feel 
that requirements in education are exces- 
sive. On the other hand, I suspect that some 
of them are rather serious in protecting 
their vested interests as far as major-minor 
requirements are concerned. 


(Note: the inquiry sent out did not men- 
tion subject matter requirements nor the 
attitude of liberal arts faculties. Several re- 
spondents, however, brought this into their 
answers.) 


I definitely know that the certification 
laws on the books of the State of 
resulted from no pressure whatsoever from 
anyone in higher education. . . . The main 
point is that the higher education institu- 
tions had no particular interest in the mat- 
ter and were in no way influential in get- 
ting this law passed. 


Not for the past eighteen years (has such 
influence been present) . . . and no records 
to indicate such a thing earlier than that. 


In ___._. no _ use has been made of 
any pressure groups in our certification pro- 
gram or policies. My own feeling is that 
(this) would be generally true in other 
states. 
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It is a pleasure for me to state cate- 
gorically that no laws concerning teacher 
education programs have been enacted in 

as a result of pressure from fac- 
ulties in colleges of education or teachers’ 
colleges. Our record in this matter is clean 
as a hound’s tooth. 


Certification regulations in ______ are 
developed from innumerable conferences 
and expressions of opinion from groups 
concerned with public education and not 
from any one specific group . . . inclusion 
of subjects within the pattern for the edu- 
cation of teachers represents the coopera- 
tive thinking of a large number of groups 
having an interest in better education in 
the public schools. 


Several thousand lay citizens in this state 
in reply to a questionnaire stated that the 
most excellent teacher remembered by the 
individual was one who “knew how to 
teach.” Committees working on the pro- 
gram took this to mean that an excellent 
teacher was trained in the techniques of 
her profession. . . . I do not feel that the 
professional requirements resulted from 
pressure from any particular group but 
from combined belief frora many as to what 
was necessary if a teacher is to be effective. 
I am always interested in identifying the 
source of attacks on professional education. 
It seems to me that these attacks come from 
pressure groups more than required pro- 
grams result from pressure groups. We 
think we detect “vested interests” in many 
of the attacks. 


Occasionally we have pressures from 
(groups outside the profession) but we 
have been able to forestall any legislation 
which would make it mandatory to include 
specific courses in certain fields. 


The attackers of professional education, 
bigots of the __...__. type, have found the 
attacks profitable and will probably con- 
tinue to claim that certification require- 
ments have been thrust upon the states by 
pressure from teachers colleges despite facts 
to the contrary. . . . I am glad you are try- 
ing to distinguish between facts and allega- 
tions in your inquiry but I fear the bigot 
is determined not to let facts upset his 
prejudices. 
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We believe it not accurate to say that pres- 
sures for specific requirements have come 
from faculties in education. Representatives 
of the state teachers colleges did serve on 
the advisory board prior to 1948. Since 
then we have had an elective lay board of 
education. It should be noted also that the 
teaching profession engaged in the public 
schools has . . . been increasingly interested 
in planning for the improvement of teacher 
education. 

* e eo 


The last point was mentioned sev- 
eral times, namely that the interest and 
activity of professional organizations of 
field workers was increasing. Others 
should take a major interest: state edu- 
cation associations; superintendents as- 
sociations; school boards; and various 
groups of specialized workers are in- 
creasingly active in the matter of cer- 
tification. It is significant that these 
groups, actively engaged in the schools, 
all favor increasing certain specified 
professional requirements. 

Before drawing conclusions let us ex- 
amine other studies which contain re- 
lated information. An investigation by 
Stinnett and Umstattdt! reveals that 
approximately thirty-one states have 
established formal advisory councils 
and in the remaining states there are 
temporary or other type committees. 
Forty-eight states have established state 
commissions on teacher education and 
professional standards which, while not 
formally charged with the function of 
recommending to state boards of educa- 
tion do serve informally as advisors. 
They provide, moreover, an avenue 
through which all levels of the teach- 
ing profession may be heard. Every- 
where an increase was noted in demo- 


1T. M. Stinnett and J. G. Umstattdt, “Pat- 
terns of Cooperation in Administering Teacher 
Education and Certification Programs.” Jour- 
nal of Teacher Education (December, 1951), 
p- 272-288. 
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cratic administration of the legal au- 
thority over certification given by legis- 
latures. Certain criticisms were also in- 
cluded: 

1. Representation on boards was 
sometimes heavy with teachers college 
representatives. 

2. Academic segments of higher edu- 
cation were not fully represented. 

3. Lay public was not adequately 
represented, even though this is on the 
increase. 

The first criticism can be corrected 
by the institutions themselves. They 
designate their own representatives. 
The second criticism may be handled 
in the same way. There is deliberate 
and extensive effort to secure lay group 
representation. None of the criticisms 
are inherent in the scheme being de- 
veloped and are steadily less true. 

Another article by Stinnett states that 
the educational profession, far from de- 
manding extra requirements, has ac- 
tually exercised considerable restraint.” 
The needs of the situation and the gen- 
eral welfare of society have been promi- 
nent rather than an effort to protect 
selfish interests. 

An editorial in the Journal of 
Teacher Education mentions the “un- 
precedented upswing of public interest 
in the quality of the elementary school 
program which is being reflected in the 
steady advance of minimum require- 
ments and the approval of regulations 
looking to ever higher qualifications.”® 
A strong plea is made against being 
stampeded into an accelerated or ab- 
breviated program of teacher educa- 
tion. 


2T. M. Stinnett, “Accreditation and the Pro- 
fessionalization of Teaching.” Journal of 
Teacher Education (March, 1952), p. 30-39. 

8Editorial: “Acceleration: An Aspect of the 
Elementary Teacher Shortage,” Journal of 
Teacher Education (March, 1952), p. 2. 
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Albrecht surveyed opinion among 
administrators, teachers, and college 
freshmen.* These groups saw no reason 
for reducing the requirements in pro- 
fessional courses but suggested that in 
some instances better courses could be 
provided. They approved a move to- 
ward a five-year program with an in- 
ternship substituted for the typical 
practice teaching. The students in an- 
swer to a free response question said 
all the poor teachers “lacked ability to 
put work across,” regardless of subject 
matter mastery. This constituted one 
of the chief criticisms. 

Russell, in commenting upon the 
proposed national committee on ac- 
creditation in teacher education makes 
a strong plea for the inclusion of even 
more groups than is now contemplated, 
for instance, The Future Teachers of 


Walter A. Albrecht, Jr., “A Survey of Opin- 
ion Concerning Adequacy of Certification Re- 
quirements in Ohio.” Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation (September, 1952), p. 187-192. 
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America, and various parents’ associa- 
tions.® 

A few conclusions may be ventured 
here: 

1. Certification requirements for 
teachers have been for some time and 
are now increasingly determined by co- 
operative committees or commissions 
on which a wide diversity of lay and 
professional groups is represented. 

2. The administration of certifica- 
tion regulations is increasingly flexible 
and cooperative. 

8. The professional organizations of 
school workers in the field are playing 
an increasing part in this area. 

4. Evidence that any group, profes- 
sional or otherwise, is using the certifica- 
tion regulations for selfish ends is com- 
pletely lacking. 

5. The state commissioners of educa- 
tion and the state certification officers 
seem to be doing a sincere professional 
job on this problem. 


5John Dale Russell, “An Analysis of the Pro- 
posed National Council on Accreditation of 
Teacher Education.” Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation (June, 1952), p. 186-195. 
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eS structure established to con- 
trol the early normal schools was a 
product of the conditions and educa- 
tional forces of the times. In the 
sweep of history, the amazing growth 
of the institutions devoted exclusively 
to teacher education is identified with 
the rise of public education. A brief 
review of the normal school movement 
will throw light upon present patterns 
of State structure for teachers colleges. 


Beginnings of Teacher Education 

The State legislature of Massachu- 
setts established the first public normal 
school in the United States in 1839. 
This institution, located at Lexington, 
was created for the special purpose of 
preparing teachers for elementary 
schools. It is important to note that this 
normal school was established under 
the control of the state board of educa- 
tion. This action was logical, for early 
state boards of education properly re- 
garded the preparation of teachers as 
one means of improving the common 
schools which were under their general 
control. Up to that time the estab- 
lished colleges and universities were 
giving no attention to the preparation 
of teachers. 

The question immediately arises as 
to why colleges and universities did 
not undertake the responsibility of pre- 
paring teachers for the elementary 
schools. The answer is fairly obvious. 
In the beginning there was no well- 
established body of professional mate- 
rials for preparing teachers, nor were 
there specially trained personnel to 


staff programs at the collegiate level. 
Students who attended the early nor- 
mal schools such as the one at Lexing- 
ton were not required to be high 
school graduates, and the subjects that 
they studied were not considered of 
college grade. Teacher education, more 
properly teacher training, was generally 
rated below college level and teaching 
was not recognized as a profession on 
a par with theology, medicine, and law. 

Doubtless, it was impossible at that 
time for colleges and universities which 
emphasized the classics and prepara- 
tion for the learned professions to un- 
dertake the task of preparing teachers 
for the common schools. The vast gap 
between education for the older profes- 
sions and teacher education was too 
great. Under these circumstances, it 
was natural for normal schools to de- 
velop as special state institutions, un- 
der a structural organization more 
closely related to the public schools 
than to colleges and universities. 

The unprecedented demands for 
teachers for an ever-growing public 
school system during the last half of 
the Nineteenth Century and the neg- 
lect of teacher education by established 
colleges and universities caused the 
normal school movement to spread 
rapidly throughout the nation. In New 
England and the Atlantic States, the 
control of public normal schools was 
placed with state boards of education 
for the common school system. This 
was only natural since Horace Mann, 
Henry Barnard, and other chief state 
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school officers of the time had been in- 
strumental in alerting the public to 
the need for these institutions, and 
since such institutions were so closely 
allied with the progress of the public 
schools. 

Although state boards of education 
became governing boards for the first 
normal schools, the same pattern did 
not persist as the movement spread to 
the rest of the country. In certain Mid- 
western states no state board of educa- 
tion for the common school system ex- 
isted at the time state normal schools 
were established; for example, there 
were no boards in Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. 
The chief state school officer was the 
policymaker for the common school 
system insofar as central authority ex- 
isted. Since teacher education was not 
considered the province of the colleges, 
and since no state board of education 
existed, it seemed logical to establish a 
separate state board for normal schools 
with close affiliation with the state de- 
partment of education. The chief state 
school officer was generally an ex- 
officio member of the normal school 
board, indicating the close relationship 
that existed with the common school 
system. 

In some states a separate governing 
board was created for each normal 
school, as in Arkansas and Pennsyl- 
vania. This pattern of control was usu- 
ally followed when private normal 
schools with their own governing 
boards became state normal schools, or 
when political leaders were successful 
in getting such schools established in 
their home towns. In the West, where 
the tradition of the university and col- 
lege was less clearly established, an- 
other pattern of control developed. At 
the outset, some of the states placed 
normal schools under the control of a 
governing board for various other 
state educational institutions. 


Growth of the Teaching Profession 


From 1839 to 1900 normal schools 
were primarily concerned with prepar- 
ing teacher for the elementary schools. 
Colleges and universities were the 
chief source of teachers for the acad- 
emies and the high schools though they 
gave little attention to programs of 
teacher preparation. Soon after the 
turn of the century, however, sweeping 
changes took place in public education. 
The spectacular expansion of secondary 
education and the beginnings of the 
scientific study of education hastened 
the professionalization of teaching. 

Existing colleges and universities 
were not prepared to meet the demand 
for high school teachers which accom- 
panied the rapid growth of public sec- 
ondary education. This _ situation, 
coupled with the fact that normal 
school instruction was beginning to 
reach the level of college grade, led the 
normal schools to begin to prepare 
teachers for the secondary schools. Suc- 
cess in this endeavor elevated state nor- 
mal schools to the level of degree- 
granting state teachers colleges. The 
annual and biennial reports of the 
Office of Education mark clearly the 
changes that took place as a conse- 
quence of this movement. There were 
172 public normal schools reported in 
1900; in 1955 the public normal school 
had virtually disappeared from the 
American scene. The change from nor- 
mal school to teachers college took 
place largely between 1920 and 1935. 

Simultaneously, great progress was 
made as the result of scientific inquiry 
applied to educational problems. In 
the early part of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, Strayer, Cubberly, Thorndike, 
Terman, Judd, Grey, Charters, Hanus, 
and many others were at work provid- 
ing the language, the literature, and 
the results of scientific inquiry that 
were needed as a basis for the profes- 
sion. These events spurred increasing 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


numbers of state universities and col- 
leges, as well as private universities and 
colleges, to establish departments of 
education and to give specific attention 
to teacher education programs. By the 
middle of the Twentieth Century col- 
leges and universities, which a hundred 
years before rarely provided any special 
education for teachers, provided a ma- 
jor portion of the teachers for the pub- 
lic schools in the United States. Stin- 
nett relates that 37.4 per cent of the 
teachers prepared in 1949-50 were from 
public colleges and universities, and 
35.8 per cent were from private colleges 
and universities, or a total of 73.2 per 
cent from these two sources. Teachers 
colleges accounted for but 21.9 per cent 
of the total number of teachers pre- 
pared. (See Table 1.) 


Absorption of Teachers Colleges Into 
State Systems of Colleges and 
Universities 

The gap which existed 116 years ago 
between the teacher education pro- 
grams of normal schools and those of 
colleges and universities has been 
steadily closing. As the gap has been 
reduced, there has been a tendency to 
absorb teachers colleges into a state 
system of colleges and universities. The 
movement to convert state teachers col- 
leges into state colleges was accelerated 
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in part by the rise in the number of 
college students to be served. Legisla- 
tures were quick to observe that state 
teachers colleges had buildings and 
grounds and a going organization, and 
were well located in the state to serve 
the population generally. They saw 
that these institutions could be con- 
verted economically, efficiently, and 
quickly to state colleges offering a wide 
range of courses to meet the needs of 
the growing college population. 

The conversion of state teachers col- 
leges to state colleges involved not 
only a change in name, but a change in 
the scope of the offerings of the institu- 
tions. In general, these state colleges 
still provide for the preparation of 
teachers. In addition, they offer lib- 
eral arts courses and grant liberal arts 
degrees, and in some cases provide in- 
struction in the vocations. The Okla- 
homa legislation which provided for 
the conversion of several state teachers 
colleges to state colleges in 1939 is illus- 


trative of the general trend: 

Section 1. That from and after the pas- 
sage of this act the state normal schools 
located at Edmond, Alva, Ada, Tahlequah, 
and Durant shall be known and designated 
respectively as follows: 

Central State College at Edmond 

Northwestern State College at Alva 

East Central State College at Ada 

Northeastern State College at Tahlequah 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS PREPARED, 1949-50, By Type or INSTITUTION* 



































Number of Teachers Prepared | Per Cent of Teachers Prepared 
Elemen- High Elemen- High 
Designation of institutions tary school Total tary school Total 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 
Total 37,171 86,047 | 123,218 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Teachers colleges __ —| 12475 14,489 26,964 33.6 16.9 21.9 
Public colleges & universities} 11,592 34,548 46,140 $1.1 40.2 37.4 
Private colleges & universities} 10,510 33,533 44,043 28.3 38.9 35.8 
Professional-technical schools 72 3,354 3,426 2 3.9 2.8 
Junior colleges | 2,522 123 2,645 6.8 A 2.1 











*Stinnett, T. M. Accreditation and the Professionalization of Teaching. 


Education, 3:30-9, March 1952. 


Journal of Teacher 
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Southeastern State College at Durant 

Section 2. Each of the colleges above 
named shall be authorized to offer courses 
in the various educational branches and 
shall not be confined to the purpose of 
educating persons in the arts of teaching. 
Each of the colleges above named shall 
establish and maintain vocational depart- 
ments for the purpose of teaching voca- 
tional subjects and in addition thereto may 
establish such other departments as may be 
necessary to offer a full and complete course 
for the higher education of students in 
all branches. 

Section 3. The intention to follow the 
business of teaching school shall not be a 
prerequisite to admission of any student to 
any of such colleges, and no student except 
those majoring in education shall be re- 
quired to take any course in education, 
practice teaching or any other subject, 
which has for its primary purpose the 
qualification of a teacher. 

Section 4. Upon the completion of the 
training offered in any educational depart- 
ment, the college shall be authorized to 
award such graduate with a degree in con- 
formity with the subject or professional 
course completed.1 


A list of 76 teacher education insti- 
tutions in 22 states that have been re- 
designated as state colleges, colleges of 
education or universities by authority 
of state legislatures during the period 
1935-1954 is shown in Appendix A. Of 
these 76 institutions, 20 are now ad- 
ministered by their own governing 
boards, 22 are governed by the state 
board of education for the common 
schools, 25 are governed by state teach- 
ers college boards, or state college 
boards which were formerly state teach- 
ers college boards, 8 are governed by 
boards for systems of various state edu- 
cational institutions, and | is governed 
by the board of another state institu- 
tion with which it has been merged. 

More than one-third of the state 
teachers colleges became state colleges 
during the last two decades. State 


10klahoma Session Laws, 1939. Chap. 34, 
Article 22, Sections 1-4. 


teachers colleges as such are no longer 
operated in 21 of the 48 states. The 
rate of change has been so rapid that 
the proper placement of these institu- 
tions in the state structure for higher 
education has been overlooked. 


The newly formed state colleges often 
provide offerings which are similar, or 
nearly identical, to those of other state 
colleges and universities which never 
were normal schools or teachers col- 
leges. In a few states a situation has 
been created in which two major edu- 
cation agencies—the state board of edu- 
cation and a state board for various 
state educational institutions — have 
been assigned the same or similar func- 
tions by the legislature. Problems of 
jurisdiction and coordination have 
sometimes developed under these con- 
ditions. 

In considering these problems of 
jurisdiction and coordination, certain 
factors must be taken into account. 
First, the reasons for placing institu- 
tions primarily engaged in teacher edu- 
cation under the operational control 
of the state department of education or 
the state board of education for the 
common schools are quite different to- 
day from what they were when the in- 
stitutions were first established. Sec- 
ondly, these institutions, whether de- 
signated by name as teachers colleges 
or state colleges, are now clearly recog- 
nized members of the family of higher 
education. 

The manner in which states now pro- 
vide for the contro] and operation of 
teachers colleges is generally deter- 
mined by conditions peculiar to each 
state rather than by some principle of 
administration. Different practices are 
followed in various parts of the coun- 
try. Significantly, where there is no 
long established tradition of state col- 
leges and universities, there has been a 
tendency for teachers colleges to re- 
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main under the state board of educa- 
tion for the common schools. Many 
eastern states have traditionally en- 
trusted the greater share of higher 
education to private institutions. In a 
few of these states, publicly supported 
and controlled institutions of higher 
learning gained little prominence until 
the second quarter of the present cen- 
tury. When these factors are taken into 
account, it is not surprising that a 
number of state legislatures have con- 
sidered it desirable to leave teachers 
colleges under the state board of edu- 
cation. 


The Control of Teachers Colleges 
in 1955 


State teachers colleges as identified 
herein are separate educational institu- 
tions which are titled “State Teachers 
Colleges” or which are devoted exclu- 
sively to teacher education. Teachers 
colleges within universities are not in- 
cluded. Employing this criterion, 105 
state teachers colleges were identified 
in the United States. Of this total, 
state boards of education and/or chief 
state school officers have regulatory 
leadership or governing board respon- 
sibility for 64.2 Other state agencies 
have regulatory leadership or govern- 
ing board responsibility for the remain- 
ing 41. Table 2 identifies four patterns 
of state structure and control that are 
employed in those instances where state 
boards of education and/or chief state 
school officers do not have regulatory 
or governing board responsibilities for 
state teachers colleges. A brief descrip- 
tion of each pattern follows: 

Pattern 1: State governing board for 
system of state teachers colleges, no 


24 governing board, as identified here, is re- 
sponsible for the direct operation of one or 
more educational institutions. A regulatory 
leadership board heads a state system of edu- 
cational institutions which are operated by 
governing boards. 
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state regulatory board. In six states, all 
state teachers colleges are administered 
under a state governing board which 
was originally created solely for the 
purpose of operating a number of 
teacher preparing institutions. These 
states are: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and Texas. A 
total of 17 institutions are operated 
under this pattern. In Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Texas a number of institu- 
tions under these boards have been 
converted to state colleges by statute. 
In that these colleges are no longer 
titled state teachers colleges and are 
not exclusively devoted to teacher edu- 
cation, they have not been included in 
the number of colleges reported in 
Table 2. 

Pattern 2. State governing board for 
a system of various educational institu- 
tions, no state regulatory board. Seven 
states administer a total of 16 state 
teachers colleges using this structural 
pattern. The states are Georgia, Iowa, 
Kansas, Mississippi, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, and South Dakota. In 
the states employing this pattern, the 
overall state program of schools and 
colleges has been consolidated under 
two systems: one headed by the state 
board of education and/or the chief 
state school officer, and one headed by 
a state governing board for the remain- 
ing state institutions including higher 
education. 

Pattern 3. Each state teachers college 
has its own governing board, no state 
regulatory board. Three states employ 
this pattern for administering a total of 
seven institutions. The states are: Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, and North Carolina. 

Pattern 4. An independent state 
board for vocational education serves 
as the governing board. Only one state, 
Wisconsin, employs this pattern. The 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education also serves as the 
governing board of Stout Institute. 
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The Curriculum for Elementary Teachers in 
Sixty-Eight State Teachers Colleges 


Leonard H. Clark 
Lyndon (Vt.) Teachers College 


, a ratio of non-professional courses 
to professional ones is one of the most 
trying problems in the building of a 
teachers college curriculum. All of the 
departments, both professional and 
non-professional, demand more time 
from the curriculum maker. Superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and teachers de- 
mand increased emphasis on methods 
and materials; on the other hand, the 
humanistic critics from the liberal arts 
programs (and incidentally from the 
regional accrediting agencies) are ex- 
tremely vocal in their demands that 
there be less emphasis on how to teach 
and more emphasis on liberal or gen- 
eral education. Thus the curriculum 
maker is faced by several dilemmas. 

How have teachers colleges solved 

these problems? In an attempt to an- 
swer this question, the writer examined 
the catalogs of sixty-eight state teachers 
colleges currently members of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. The purpose of 
this investigation was to find: 

1. What is the ratio of non-profes- 
sional to professional courses? 

2. What is the typical pattern of 
courses in the non-professional 
offering? 

3. What is the typical pattern of 
courses in the professional offer- 
ing? 

The investigation was limited to ele- 

mentary education curricula. Since the 
Pennsylvania teachers colleges use the 


same curriculum, fifty-five curricula are 
represented in the study. The sampling 
is weighted in favor of eastern teach- 
ers colleges. No attempt to make the 
sampling representative was made. 

Because it is impossible to determine 
what electives a student will choose, 
only required courses are considered in 
determining the proportions of general 
to professional education and the pat- 
terns of the courses. Electives are con- 
sidered separately. 

Most of the coursework at these col- 
leges is constant. At the average teach- 
ers college 82.5 per cent of the curricu- 
lum is in required courses. This leaves 
about 2214 semester hours open to the 
student’s choice. However, practices in 
the teachers colleges vary greatly. One 
teachers college allows for no electives; 
another permits the student to elect 38 
per cent of his courses. (See Table 1) 


The Typical Teachers College 


Let us look at the typical teachers 
college, a mythical college derived from 
the mean of the fifty-five curricula. 
This college gives 51 per cent of its 
curriculum to required non-profes- 
sional work and 31.5 per cent of its cur- 
riculum to required professional courses. 

Perhaps more significant than the 
typical practice, however, is the dif- 
ference in the requirements. The re- 
quired non-professional courses run 
from as little as 40 per cent of the cur- 
riculum in one college to as much as 68 
per cent of the curriculum in another. 
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TABLE 1 


Tue Per CENT OF THE CURRICULA GIVEN TO PROFESSIONAL, NON-PROFESSIONAL 
AND ELEcTIvVE CouRSES 


























Minimum Maximum Average 
per cent per cent per cent 
Required courses 62 100 82.5 
Required non-professional courses 40 68 51 
Required professional courses 16 43 315 
Electives 0 38 17.5 
Government. 


Similarly one college requires only 16 
per cent of its curriculum to be in pro- 
fessional courses while another requires 
43 per cent of its curriculum to be in 
such courses. 

Let us return to the typical teachers 
college and look at the non-professional 
courses in the elementary education 
curriculum. Here, although the num- 
ber of semester hours in the broad 
fields is the mean of the curricula 
studied, the typical courses are the 
modal offerings of the 55 curricula. 

Fifteen and a half semester hours of 
the non-professional work at this typi- 
cal teachers college are in English. Six 
semester hours are given to the fresh- 
man English course. Freshman English 
is followed by a short course in speech 
during the sophomore year. The litera- 
ture portion of the English require- 
ment consists of a three-hour course in 
children’s literature, largely profes- 
sionalized, and a three-hour course in 
American literature, world literature, 
or English literature. 

Eighteen semester hours of the re- 
quired non-professional courses are in 
the social studies. Usually this sequence 
starts with a six-hour course called 
World History, History of Mankind, or 
something of the sort. Later this course 
is followed by a six-hour course in 
American History or American History 
and Government. The chances are two 
to one that it will be American History 
rather than American History and 


Although not so likely to be offered 
in our typical teachers college, Con- 
temporary Civilization, Contemporary 
Problems, Social Science Survey, and 
Sociology are offered in teachers col- 
leges frequently. Sociology is offered 
during the freshman or sophomore year 
by almost half of the colleges. 

The remainder of the social studies 
requirement is in geography (although 
many colleges consider it a natural sci- 
ence) . The chances are four to one that 
this will be the geography of the world 
rather than the geography of North 
America or any other particular region. 


Science and Math 


The typical teachers college requires 
only 10.3 hours in the sciences. The 
modal offering in the fifty-five curricula 
is six hours of physical science and six 
hours of biological science during the 
first two years. 

The only mathematics required in 
the typical teachers college is general 
mathematics. The course goes by vari- 
ous names but it emphasizes the con- 
cepts of number, functionality, etc. 
Only 1.95 semester hours are devoted to 
non-professional psychology in the 
typical teachers college. The chances 
are three to one that this psychology 
will be general psychology rather than 
mental hygiene, general psychology’s 
nearest competitor. 
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Art and Music 


In the typical teachers college 4.76 
semester hours of art are required. 
Three hours of these are in Introduc- 
tion to Art. In this course the student 
creates art in several media. Perhaps 
this course may be called design or cre- 
ative art. 

The typical teachers college requires 
3.62 semester hours of music. Three of 
these hours are to be an introductory 
course which emphasizes such things as 
sight singing, and reading music. The 
school of thought which feels that the 
introductory courses should be in the 
nature of appreciation courses seems to 
be in the minority by more than three 
to one. 


Other Courses 


About 3.6 semester hours are spent 
in physical education activities at the 
typical college. No matter what the 
credit allowed may be, the student will 
be required to spend two hours per 
week during both his freshman and 
sophomore years in physical education 
activities. 

In the freshman year, hygiene is re- 
quired of all students. This course may 
carry either two or three semester hours 
of credit. 

Although the typical college has no 
course called “Orientation to College 
Life,” the subject matter suitable for 
such a course may be found in some 
other course. If such course were of- 
fered, probably it would be limited to 
one hour of credit. 

No work in philosophy is required at 
the typical teachers college. Neither is 
there much opportunity for the stu- 
dent to elect courses in philosophy. 

It has been pointed out that 31.5 per 
cent of the typical teachers college cur- 
riculum is professional. In other words 
41.25 semester hours of the 128 re- 
quired for graduation are in profes- 
sional courses. 
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Professional Requirements 


Almost half of the professional re- 
quirement is devoted to methods, mate- 
rials, curriculum, and principles. The 
chances are slightly more than half that 
these will be taught in one long course 
rather than in short courses broken up 
by subject fields. However, whether the 
bulk of the methods and materials are 
taught in separate courses or not, there 
will be special methods courses in the 
teaching of art, the teaching of music, 
and the teaching of physical education. 

In addition to the 19 or 20 semester 
hours of methods and materials, 12 se- 
mester hours are given to student teach- 
ing at the typical teachers college. Prob- 
ably all of the student teaching will be 
given as a block in the junior or senior 
year, more likely the senior year. The 
possibility of giving student teaching in 
two periods, one in the senior year and 
one in the junior year, is less likely. 
Courses in Participation and Observa- 
tion are also less likely. Part-time stu- 
dent teaching on campus seems te be 
dropping out of teachers college: cur- 
ricula. It would not be offered at the 
typical college. 

If school organization is taught at all, 
it will not be taught in special courses 
in School Organization and Adminis- 
tration. 

Only 1.91 semester hours are spent in 
the social foundations of education at 
the typical school. This most usual 
practice is to teach History of Educa- 
tion in the senior year. However, only 
thirty of the curricula investigated re- 
quire courses in the history of educa- 
tion, educational philosophy, educa- 
tional sociology, or some combination 
thereof. 

Professional courses in psychology ac- 
count for 5.11 semester hours of the 
typical curriculum. Three of these 
semester hours are spent in a sopho- 
more or junior course in child psychol- 
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ogy. The chances that educational 
psychology will be required are only 
half as good. Probably the typical col- 
lege will not require a course in tests 
and measurements although twenty-one 
of the teachers colleges investigated did. 
Courses in the psychology of learning 
and in guidance will not be required. 
Requiring such courses is a rarity in 
the teachers colleges studied. 

In spite of all these statistics, the 
typical teachers college does not exist. 
Divergence in practice seems to be the 
rule rather than the exception. These 
differences are readily apparent in Ta- 
ble 2. 

The English requirement varies from 
9 semester hours in one college to 23 
semester hours in another. In social 
studies and in science the requirements 
of the colleges differ even more. Simi- 
lar differences are found when one in- 
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vestigates the other academic and pro- 
fessional fields. 


Conclusion 


Of course, being typical is no guar- 
antee of excellence. Teachers colleges 
change slowly. Teachers colleges an- 
nouncing curriculum changes seem to 
favor integrated programs both in the 
general education and in the profes- 
sional sequences. 

It is interesting to note that one state 
teachers college has announced a new 
integrated professional sequence “for 
the purpose of bringing our program 
more completely in line with the stand- 
ards set by A.A.C.T.E.” 

Although the curriculum makers 
have not solved the problems of cur- 
riculum making, it is evident that in 
the teachers colleges they are not rest- 
ing content with the status quo. 


TABLE 2 
THe NuMBER OF SEMESTER Hours REQUIRED IN THE VARIOUS NON-PROFESSIONAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL FIELDS BY THE TEACHERS COLLEGES 

































































Smallest Largest 
Field requirement requirement Average 

ee io) 23 15.56 
Social Studies —— — __ 4g 28 18.91 
Science — ee an 3 22 10.27 
Peay 0 6 1.95 
Art seitebetiani 0 11 4.76 
Music 3 0 9 3.62 
Health aii 0 8 2.65 
Physical Education 0 8 3.64 
Mathematics _ : 0 9 2.85 
Methods, materials and curriculum.——§—~—~$__ 19.39 

General 0 16 7.04 

Special _._. 0 33 12.35 
Student Teaching 3 30 12.16 
Social Foundations 0 8 1.91 
Guidance —— 0 4 1.16 
Introduction to Education 0 5 1.09 
Organization and Administration 0 5 0.38 











A Survey of Twenty-Four Campus 


Elementary Schools 


Luther E. Bradfield 
Arkansas State Teachers College (Conway) 


1. IS THE purpose of this article 
to report the information received 
through a survey made of twenty-four 
teachers colleges, and to ascertain the 
ways which these teacher-training inst 
tutions utilize campus schools in the 
total teacher training program. The 
data used in this study were taken from 
colleges located in Alabama, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Information concerning the function 
of campus schools is an important part 
of the working knowledge of a person 
desiring to be a teacher or director of 
such schools, and it is especially impor- 
tant to college staff members who are 
engaged in the business of training 
prospective teachers. 

Seeing a good school in operation 
and working in a good school are 
among the most effective experiences 
in the education of teachers. A campus 
school as an integral part of a college is 
in a position to provide experiences for 
students throughout the four years of 
college training. 

Teacher education demands ade 
quate laboratory facilities if the gap 
between theory and practice is to be 
bridged. There is need for facilities 
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which provide for observation of good 
teaching, for demonstration of teaching 
procedures, for some experimentation 
in school practices, and opportunity for 
prospective teachers to work with chil- 
dren and youth. 


The Study 

The information for this study was 
taken from replies to a simple ques- 
tionnaire. The data were furnished by 
directors of campus schools, directors 
of teacher-training, or heads of educa- 
tion departments of the teachers col- 
leges included in the study. 
Characteristics of Pupils 

Indications are that children attend- 
ing the campus schools are an average 
group of children instead of a select 
group. The reports on the study show 
that 83 per cent of the schools enroll 
children who come from a wide variety 
of socio-economic backgrounds, and 83 
per cent also indicated that the chil- 
dren differ widely in intellectual abili- 
ties. In 50 per cent of the cases the 
campus school does not serve all the 
children of the community. 

Only 50 per cent of those reporting 

licated campus schools have either 
nursery or kindergarten or both. The 
campus school represents a normal 
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school community according to 60 per 
cent of the reports. In 81 per cent of 
the cases the enrollment of the school 
compares favorably in number with 
that of the public elementary schools 
of the vicinity. In only one case was 
specific mention made of control of en- 
rollment. 
Relation to College 

Of the colleges reporting, 86 per cent 
indicated that the campus school is an 
integral part of the college. The schools 
demonstrate to college students a varie 
ty of methods of instruction in 80 per 
cent of the cases, and another 17 per 
cent do to some extent. The campus 
school serves as a laboratory in which 
college students verify their theories 
and principles in education and other 
college courses as was indicated by 80 
per cent of the reports. The other 20 
per cent indicated that the school 
serves as such a laboratory to some ex- 
tent. College teachers participate, at 
least to a certain degree, in the super- 
vision and guidance of college students 
in campus school situations and co- 
operate in the follow-up to be taken in 
order to provide the best professional 
growth of students. This was revealed 
by 92 per cent of the colleges. 
Equipment 

Of the colleges reporting, 67 per cent 
indicated that campus schools are ade- 
quately supplied with the best teach- 
ing equipment and materials, and 25 
per cent checked “to some extent.” It 
was found that 90 per cent of the col- 
leges provide a wide variety of activi- 
ties and experiences for the children 
who attend the school and for students 
in training. Also, 96 per cent of those 
reporting revealed the campus schools 
attempt to provide the children who 
attend it with an environment con- 
ducive to their physical, intellectual, 
and emotional growth. 
Research 


The information received showed 
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that 76 per cent of the campus schools 
provide for some research, and 96 per 
cent provide for at least some experi- 
mentation. The data also revealed that 
60 per cent of the schools work in close 
co-operation with the public school 
systems, and 100 per cent expressed a 
belief that the campus school con- 
tributes to the improvement of the pub- 
lic schools through consultation, visita- 
tion, and standard setting. 


Curriculum 

In most cases the curriculum for the 
campus school is planned by a combina- 
tion of the campus school teachers, di- 
rector of student-teaching, and director 
of the campus school. In one case the 
curriculum is planned by the city 
school staff. In that particular case the 
campus school is housed in the college 
building, but it is under the control of 
and a part of the city school system. 


Student Teaching 

All of the 24 institutions provide for 
at least some student-teaching in the 
campus school, and 15 of the 24 col- 
leges use the school for all student- 
teaching for students preparing to be 
elementary teachers. In nine cases part 
of the teaching is done in the campus 
school and part in off-campus schools, 
but 12 of the respondents indicated 
that they would recommend a campus 
school as the type of laboratory school 
most needed in a teacher-training pro- 
gram for elementary teachers. How- 
ever, seven would recommend both a 
campus school and off-campus cooperat- 
ing public schools. In one case a 
campus school and off-campus schools 
controlled and operated by the college 
would be recommended. In two in- 
stances off-campus cooperating public 
schools would be recommended as the 
best laboratory school for training pros- 
pective teachers, and one would recom- 
mend a campus school, off-campus co- 
operating public schools, and off- 
campus schools controlled and operated 
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by the college all for a teacher-training 
program to provide various experiences 
for different students. 

One respondent feels that a trouble 
with off-campus work is that “there is 
little real supervisien and the teachers 
are not taking the time to do a reputa- 
ble job.” At this particular college a 
campus laboratory school and two rural 
public schools are used in the teacher- 
training program. The respondent 
states: “Our lab school teachers have 
all proved themselves by successful ex- 
perience in the public schools and really 
give top quality supervision. I would 
not feel that we were hitting the mark 
if we did not have both on- and off- 
campus work.” 

Those who would recommend both 
campus and off-campus facilities in 
teacher-training feel that each serves 
somewhat a different function. They 
would use the campus school as pref- 
acing basic training such as demon- 
stration, observation, participation, ex- 
perimentation, research, and some 
student-teaching. They would use the 
public schools for additional student 
teaching and as a means of providing 
additional professional laboratory ex- 
periences. 

Observation and Demonstration 

All the colleges use the campus school 
for observation and demonstration ex- 
cept one. A large majority of the 
schools provide for the activities of stu- 
dent participation and child study, and 
a number of the schools provide for a 
limited amount of experience in ad- 
ministrative and guidance procedures. 

Students in professional courses use 
the campus school as a laboratory more 
than students in academic courses. All 
of the institutions except one use the 
school in connection with the college 
courses dealing with methods or tech- 
niques of teaching. Opportunities are 
provided in these and other courses to 
acquaint the student with the work of 


the entire elementary school, both in 
actual classroom situations and in such 
school activities as may be appropriate- 
ly engaged in by the student. These ex- 
periences include observation of the 
physical environment, the teachers, and 
the children. They provide opportunity 
for participation in such school activi- 
ties as noon duty, playground supervi- 
sion, checking papers, assisting with ex- 
cursions, and collecting and organizing 
materials. 

Case studies of children are made in 
connection with such courses as psy- 
chology and child development. It was 
found that 17 of the colleges use cam- 
pus schools as a laboratory in the 
courses in psychology, and 17 use the 
school also in child development 
courses. Campus schools with nursery 
and kindergarten arrangements offer 
best opportunities for the courses in 
child development. 

Some institutions use the campus 
schools to provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to obtain experiences in relation 
to various college courses. One respond- 
ent said that little use is made of the 
campus school in connection with col- 
lege courses other than the courses in 
directed observation and student-teach- 
ing. It was stated that the fault is the 
failure on the part of the college staff 
to make use of the school in other 
courses. 

Audio-Visual Materials 

All 24 of the colleges reporting in the 
study have audio-visual materials avail- 
able for use in the campus schools. All 
but two of the schools have library 
facilities, including a library in the 
building with books for children and 
professional books and magazines for 
students of the college. All but three 
of the schools are equipped with musi- 
cal instruments for use in the school. 
The investigation shows that 21 of the 
campus schools included in the study 
have a wide variety of the supplemen- 
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tary books, and 22 have art and con- 
struction materials available for use by 
the children and college students. Edu- 
cational games are provided in 18 
schools, and 21 have standardized tests 
which are used periodically to deter- 
mine the strengths and weaknesses of 
the children. 
Publications 

Several of the campus schools have a 
number of bulletins and pamphlets and 
other printed materials which are used 
in connection with the teacher-training 
program. It was found that 50 per cent 
of the schools provide handbooks for 
student-teachers, but only 21 per cent 
have a campus school handbook. A 
list of experiences which the school 
provides prospective teachers is made 
available by 58 per cent of the schools, 
79 per cent provide observation forms 
for college students to direct them in 
observing, and 42 per cent provide 
forms for participation. 


Conclusions 
No overall conclusions can be drawn 
from the preceding study, since these 
college campus schools are not neces- 
sarily typical of other such schools in 
any other region. However, the follow- 
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ing conclusions can be drawn relative 
to this particular group of college cam- 
pus schools: 

1. Student-teaching is the most com- 
mon of the activities carried on in cam- 
pus schools. 

2. Teachers colleges are using cam- 
pus schools to provide opportunities 
for teachers in preparation to obtain 
other types of educational experiences 
in relation to various college courses. 

3. College campus schools have a 
wide variety of teaching-learning mate- 
rials available for use in the school by 
the children who attend the school and 
for college students in training. 

4. Student conferences are the most 
common means used to appraise the 
campus school program. 

5. The curriculum of experiences 
for the campus school is planned by 
a combination of the campus school 
teachers, directors of student-teaching, 
and director of the campus school. 

6. Children attending campus 
school are an average group rather than 
a select group. 

7. Campus schools contribute to the 
improvement of the public schools 
through consultation, vistation, and 
standard setting. 





The Improvement of Teaching Through Counseling 


of the Teacher 


Percival M. Symonds 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


4 nature of supervision must de- 
pend on one’s concept of teaching and 
the role of the teacher. The traditional 
methods of supervision — called educa- 
tional or pedagogical—have been based 
partly on a conviction that teaching is 
principally a matter of procedure, tech- 
nique, and method, as well as a knowl- 
edge of subject matter, which can be 
acquired through reading, instruction, 
demonstrations and the like. This su- 
pervision will require classroom visita- 
tion and observation by the supervisor 
who then forms his impression of ade- 
quacies or inadequacies in the methods 
employed, and in a later conference the 
supervisor “gives” the teacher the re- 
sults of his experience and understand- 
ing of the teaching process. 


Effective Supervision Is 
Psychotherapy 


However, evidence is accumulating 
to indicate that the essence of teaching 
is to be found in the interpersonal re- 
lationships in the classroom. The 
role of the teacher depends more on his 
personality than on specific methods 
and materials that he may use.’ A 
teacher’s approach to teaching and his 
attitudes toward relationships with his 
pupils are a function of his attitudes 


ip. M. Symonds, “Teaching as a Function of 
the Teacher's Personality.” The Journal of 
Teacher Education 5: 79-83, 1954. 





The March, 1954, JOURNAL OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION contained an article by pro- 
fessor Symonds in which he maintained 
that “teaching is essentially an expres- 
sion of personality.” In this article he 
extends that earlier argument to state 
that effective supervision is psycho- 
therapy. 











and relationships to life in general. One 
is successful as a teacher to the extent 
that one is well adjusted and adequate 
as an individual. Of course, methods 
are important, but the success or failure 
of a teacher depends principally on 
personality factors. 

Now, if one believes that the essence 
of teaching is not to be found in tech- 
niques and methods but in the basic 
personality of the teacher, then the 
problem of supervision is no longer the 
simple one of passing along suggestions 
to the teacher. To effect changes in a 


2The writer recognizes that since the success 
or failure of a teacher depends principally on 
personality factors, of first importance is 
teacher selection which has priority over in- 
service attempts to improve the quality of 
teaching. The writer has dealt with the prob- 
lem of teacher selection in P. M. Symonds, 
“Evaluation of Teacher Personality.” Teachers 
College Record 48: 21-34, 1946. In this paper 
he is concerned with the improvement of 
teaching through counseling or psychotherapy. 
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teacher’s attitudes, relationships with 
others, and basic adjustments, one must 
use counseling methods or even psycho- 
therapy, depending upon the degree ot 
personality disturbance which is indi- 
cated. If the difficulties that block ef- 
fective teaching practice are simple and 
superficial, then simple counseling pro- 
cedures would be sufficient; but if the 
personality difficulties go deeper, if they 
are the product of early infancy and 
childhood experiences, if they involve 
conflict, if the manner of teaching 
represents defenses and mechanisms 
against basic personal insecurity, then 
effective supervision must take on the 
nature of psychotherapy. 

Helping a teacher by passing along 
suggestions to him is in general a meth- 
od altogether too elementary and unin- 
volved and does not yield the desired 
result. The counseling of teachers that 
will have therapeutic results is not 
simple or easy. 


Some Problems in Providing Psycho- 
therapy for Teachers 


In pschotherapy, the emphasis is 
placed on enabling the individual to 
express his feelings and to gain insight 
into the meaning of these feelings. So 
in effective supervision which is psycho- 
therapeutically oriented, the greater 
part of the time should be granted to 
the teacher to express his feelings and 
attitudes, not only toward the teaching 
situation but toward his life problems 
in general. A teacher cannot gain real 
help unless steps are taken so that he 
may gain insight concerning the role 
that he plays, his relation to his pupils, 
and how his work as a teacher is related 
to his other life relationships and ac- 
tivities. The effective supervisor then 
is a counselor or a psychotherapist who 
explores carefully and unhurriedly with 
the teacher his feelings toward his work 
and helps him to gain a realistic ap- 
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praisal of his relationships with his 
pupils and the factors that are related 
to his effectiveness. 


Individual counseling is an expen- 
sive, time-consuming process, and it 
would be utterly impossible for the 
ordinary supervisor to undertake 
counseling or psychotherapy with the 
load that supervisors are usually ex- 
pected to carry. This looks forward, of 
course, to the establishment of counsel- 
ing centers to which teachers could 
come voluntarily for the kind of help 
which they would need in order to 
make their work more effective. 

Generally in society, this kind of per- 
sonality help is thought to be the re- 
sponsibility of the individual, who goes 
to a specialist much as he would go to 
a physician and pays the fee that is nec- 
essary to help him resolve his conflicts 
and make himself happier and more 
effective in his work and in other life 
relationships. To think of this as the 
responsibility of the employer is rela- 
tively new. Some industries are begin- 
ning to recognize that adequate coun- 
seling service is related to the worker's 
output, and they are willing to invest 
in such a service because it seems to 
have promise of being economically 
profitable to them.’ I am sure that edu- 
cation and schools cannot lag behind 
this movement. 


80. S. Arbuckle and Thomas Gordon, Indus- 
trial Counseling. (Boston: Bellner Publishing 
Co., 1949.) E. M. Bowler and F. T. Dawson, 
Counseling Employees. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1948.) Nathaniel Cantor, Employee 
Counseling: a New Viewpoint in Industrial 
Psychology. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1945.) Henry Eilbent, “Manage- 
ment Aspects of Employee Counseling.” Per- 
sonnel 27: 519-523, 1951. F. J. Roethlisberger 
and W. J. Dickson, Management and the 
Worker, (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1943.) 
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Group Psychotherapy 


One way of taking care of this is to 
make it possible to help teachers thera- 
peutically in groups, and undoubtedly 
the first steps toward effective teacher 
counseling will be group psychother- 
apy. In some ways, particularly with 
teachers, there are values in group psy- 
chotherapy that are not met in indi- 
vidual psychotherapy because of the 
exchange in attitudes and in the sup- 
port that one member of the group 
gives to another. But even here, the 
therapeutic process is not likely to be 
short or simple, and spectacular results 
should not be expc<ced. 


There has been recent experimenta- 
tion with group counseling of mothers 
which leads one to believe that certain 
kinds of help can be gained rather sim- 
ply and easily through the group proc- 
ess which does not involve deeper 
psychotherapy.* Some schools are al- 
ready experimenting with this kind of 
group guidance. In these groups, the 
focus of attention is on the child, and 
teachers are helped to understand chil- 
dren by a study of case records, and the 
discussion leads to very desirable 
change of attitudes toward their work 
and towards teaching. Certainly within 
the next decade we are destined to see 
considerable experimentation with such 
methods designed to help teachers ex- 
plore their own responsibilities in the 
educational process with consequent 
improvement in teaching. 


The Teacher’s Fear of Self- 
Revelation 


To many individuals the suggestion 
that one needs or would benefit from 
psychotherapy is threatening. There is 
an implication in the thought that one 


4H. T. Glatzer, “Selection of Mothers for 
Group Therapy.” American Journal of Ortho- 
peychiatry 17: 477-483, 1947. 


may be maladjusted, may have emo- 
tional problems, may even be threat- 
ened with mental unbalance. Most per- 
sons feel secure in the belief that they 
are normal and are not “touched.” 

In suggesting psychotherapy as a 
way of improving the quality of teach- 
ing, there is no thought that the indi- 
vidual is emotionally unstable or men- 
tally disturbed. On the contrary, psy- 
chotherapy is recommended for teach- 
ers who are quite normal but who are 
prevented from being most effective in 
their teaching by personality attitudes 
and characteristics that can be changed. 
Studies have shown that some teachers 
are too aggressive and punitive and lose 
their tempers easily, others are weak and 
vacillating. Some are beset by feelings 
of inadequacy, others are cold and dis- 
tant. Some find it difficult properly to 
organize their work, others are compul- 
sive to an extreme degree. Counseling 
and psychotherapy then become meth- 
ods for modifying personality trends 
which handicap the individual for ef- 
fective teaching. One should look on 
these methods not as threats, but as 
ways of becoming more effective in 
one’s work—and also in all of life’s re- 
lationships. As one recent book puts it, 
“Psychotherapy can help the socially 
adequate and fairly mature individual 
to become more creative than formerly 
and, in general, to develop more of his 
capacity to function as a well-integrated 
adult.”5 

One of the greatest problems that 
faces this proposal of making the work 
of supervision one of counseling is the 
fear of most individuals in facing their 
inner difficulties. 

This fear of facing the self is by no 
means unusual, and would possibly be 
the greatest drawback to any compre- 


5C. A. Whitaker and T. P. Malone, The 
Roots of Psychotherapy. (New York: The 
Blakiston Company, 1953.) p. 68. 
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hensive program of counseling and 
psychotherapy with teachers. It is be- 
cause of this, perhaps, that Slavson’s 
method® of group guidance, in which 
the focus of attention is on the pupil 
and not on the problems of the teacher, 
is likely to be the most successful first 
step. It is possible that after such a 
group experience, a number of individ- 
uals would gain courage and see the 
need for a more intensive exploration 
of their own personal difficulties. 

This matter of the attitude of teach- 
ers toward self-exposure is an exceed- 
ingly interesting point. Teachers have 
on the whole highly developed con- 
sciences; they must have strong con- 
sciences in order to become the stand- 
ard-bearers of the morality of the com- 
munity. Teachers have a strong fear of 
exposure which is stronger than the un- 
happiness that comes from not being 
able to make a good personal adjust- 
ment or to be successful as a teacher. It 
is this balance of fear over discomfort 
that will serve as a major barrier to the 
introduction of an effective counseling 
program. 

In his intensive studies of individual 
teachers, the author has noted that a 
large number of teachers are interested 
in dramatics. Indeed, one must recog- 
nize that teaching itself can be a form 
of exhibitionism. A teacher standing 
before the class day after day is the ob- 
ject of attention and display. This 
combination of the desire to display 
one’s self with the natural reluctance to 
explore deeply into one’s inner proc- 
esses is undoubtedly related. It is as 
though the teacher were to say, “I want 
you to see what kind of a person I am, 
but don’t look beneath the surface.” 

Psychotherapy is not a wholly pain- 
less process and one cannot explore his 


6S. R. Slavson, Child Psychotherapy. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952.) p. 199. 
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own inner self without immediately 
finding himself face to face with tenden- 
cies and characteristics of which he is not 
only not proud but actually ashamed. 
Every teacher, like everyone else, likes 
to be well thought of. It is difficult to 
compare one professional group with 
another, but observations make one be- 
lieve that teachers are excessively sensi- 
tive about their reputations. The strong 
resistance that teachers raise to any 
kind of evaluation of themselves is an 
indication of this. 

Helping a teacher therapeutically in- 
volves a relationship which must be 
divorced from authority. There are 
reasons to believe that effective meth- 
ods for helping a teacher cannot be 
carried on by someone who tradition- 
ally has vested in him the authority of 
rating, passing judgment, recommend- 
ing for promotion, and the like. 

For this reason, the inclusion of a 
counseling service within the school 
system presents certain difficulties, and 
it may be necessary to isolate the coun- 
seling service from the rest of the school 
system, to establish it in a separate 
building and to make the counseling 
personnel unrelated to any other part 
of the school system. 


Only a few years ago the suggestions 
incorporated in this paper would have 
aroused a storm of indignation, and un- 
doubtedly they are still tremendously 
threatening to a large number of edu- 
cators. On the other hand, in certain 
metropolitan areas psychotherapy has 
not only become tolerable but even 
popular and accepted. 

As psychotherapy has shown some 
successful results and as people have 
learned to expect personal attention 
and help in various ways, this kind of 
treatment has quickly come to be ac- 
cepted and supported by an increasing 
proportion of the population. The de- 
mand has grown even faster than the 
supply of therapists. Those who are 
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trained to do psychotherapy find them- 
selves in the fortunate position of being 
very much needed.” 

It is one of the social phenomena of 
the current scene that increasingly suc- 
cessful business men and professional 
persons are seeking psychotherapy as a 
method of overcoming personal dissatis- 
factions. I quote from George Bach, a 
successful practitioner of group psycho- 
therapy: 


The majority of patients undergoing 
group psychotherapy in the writer's private 
practice today belong . . . to the middle 
and upper ranges of the economic, social 
and educational class structure of a large 
urban community. In such a sample, the 
majority have only adequate, others highly 
“successful” social positions. . . . Our pa- 
tients are not “isolates” who come to the 
group to overcome their “sense of social iso- 
lation,” and they are not “socially crippled” 
in any obvious sense. . . . They know their 
social roles well enough to get along suc- 
cessfully in society. They constantly work 
with and in groups in which they often 
hold leading positions. But they are un- 
happy “inside” and usually also unsuccess- 
ful in holding and maintaining intimate 
reciprocal interpersonal relationships, such 
as those demanded in marriage, family 
life, close friendships and co-working part- 
nerships.8 
Like any form of personal culture, 

once the pattern of accepting counsel- 
ings is accepted, it should mow down 
resistances with a wide sweep. Instead 
of hesitating to explore one’s own per- 
sonal problems in connection with 
teaching, the matter could change over- 
night and teachers might clamor for 
such professional assistance. 


The acceptance of counseling is a 
group matter as well as an individual 
matter. If counseling as supervision 


TH. V. Ingham and L. R. Love, The Process 
of Psychotherapy. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1954.) p. 4. 

8George R. Bach, Intensive Group Psycho- 
therapy. (New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1954.) p. 303. 
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ever becomes a vogue, the barriers of 
resistance to counseling and to psycho- 
therapy will crash down on all sides. It 
would help if administrators could ex- 
press their approval of a counseling 
and psychotherapeutic service for teach- 
ers. At present if a teacher seeks per- 
sonal counseling or psychotherapy, eye- 
brows are immediately raised, and it is 
assumed that he or she has personal 
problems which have become so serious 
that he must look for assistance with 
them. But if the administration could 
let it be known that the teacher who 
accepts counseling is the forward mov- 
ing teacher, the teacher who is taking 
steps to improve his competence as a 
teacher, attitudes toward the acceptance 
of counseling or psychotherapy would 
change very quickly. If acceptance of 
counseling or psychotherapy, either in 
groups or on an individual basis, could 
be given “alertness credit” on exactly 
the same basis as taking a course, this, 
too, would help to make these experi- 
ences reputable and would give teach- 
ers the security to take advantage of 
them. 

It is extremely important that these 
counseling and therapeutic opportuni- 
ties be made available to the young and 
beginning teacher. There is a gradual 
closing down of the ability to make 
new adjustments with increasing age. 
Every year that passes makes it more 
difficult for the individual to face the 
inner person and to adjust himself to 
the normal expectations of the life that 
he is to lead. With regard to the older 
teacher, not too much can be expected 
in the nature of readjustment even 
with the best of facilities. The older 
teacher should be encouraged to keep 
abreast of the developments in educa- 
tion, to become acquainted with new 
methods which will make his teaching 
more effective, but not too much can be 
expected in the way of changing his 
basic manner and approach to the task. 

















THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


Summary 

Consideration has been given to the 
problem of improving the effectiveness 
of teaching. If one believes that teach- 
ing is in large part an expression of 
personality trends, then supervision in 
the form of suggestion, advice and per- 
suasion is wholly ineffective; and one 
must think more basically in terms of 
counseling and psychotherapy. Group 
guidance, counseling and psychother- 
apy have considerable promise and 
there will undoubtedly be much ex- 
ploration with these methods in the 
years to come. Many teachers, how- 
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ever, who have been helped to see how 
their own personality trends affect their 
work will be encouraged to undertake 
a more intensive individual psycho- 
therapeutic experience. It is not known 
whether teachers are more sensitive to 
exploring their inner selves than other 
groups, but certainly there are strong 
barriers to this kind of personal expres- 
sion and insight. However, it is believed 
that as the problem of the improve- 
ment of teaching is more realistically 
faced, increasing numbers of teachers 
will demand services which will per- 
mit them to receive psychotherapeutic 
help. 





Role-Awareness As An Objective of Group Work in 
Teacher Education 


Henry Miller* 
City College of New York 


ae experiences prior to student 
teaching in teacher education programs 
are commonly oriented to two major 
objectives. The first is the study of 
children as individuals and as group 
members. The second objective is role- 
awareness on the part of the student. 
The application of child study methods 
to field work is fairly standardized and 
presents comparatively minor prob- 
lems.1_ However, the objective of role- 
awareness needs precise formulation, 
and the techniques for its application 
need to be developed. 

The present article attempts to illus- 
trate the ways in which the concept of 
role awareness can be used to enhance 
the value of student field experiences 
in group work settings. At the same 
time, it is designed to clarify the mean- 
ing of a significant concept for teacher- 
education. 


The Meaning of Role-Awareness 


The general point of view with re- 
spect to the teacher’s role has been 


*The author would like to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to the Community Service Divi- 
sion and the Social Research Laboratory of the 
City College as well as to the cooperating 
supervisors of group work agencies for some 
of the illustrative material in this article. 

1See the writer’s article: “Group Work Ex- 
perience in the Teacher Education Curricu- 
lum.” Journal of Teacher Education, Vol. III, 
No. 2, September 1952; p. 178-182. 


stated succinctly by Cantor:? 

Competence in one’s field of knowledge is 
necessary but not sufficient for skilled teach- 
ing. Effective performance requires a pro- 
found understanding of what occurs when 
pupils and teachers meet in a teaching- 
learning situation. What occurs psychologi- 
cally in the process of interaction between 
leader and pupils determines the quality of 
teaching and learning. The teacher's 
awareness of how she uses herself and her 
understanding of how her pupils make use 
of her characterizes what we call the “pro- 
fessional self” of the teacher. 


In order to use the concept of role- 
awareness as an educational tool we 
need to know what the actual roles of 
the teacher are. Red] and Wattenberg 
have listed fourteen distinct roles of the 
teacher:3 


1. Representative of society (Incul- 
cates moral precepts.) 

2. Judge (Gives marks and ratings.) 

3. Resource (Possesses knowledge and 
skills.) 

4. Helper (Provides guidance for pu- 
pils’ difficulties.) 

5. Referee (Settles disputes among 
pupils.) 

6. Detective (Finds out rule-break- 
ers.) 


2Nathaniel Cantor. The Teaching-Learning 
Process. (New York: Dryden Press, 1954), p. 
269-270. 

8Fritz Redl and William W. Wattenberg. 
Mental Hygiene in Teaching. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1951), p. 235-251. 
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7. Object of identification (Children 
imitate traits of the teacher.) 

8. Limiter of anxiety (Helps children 
control their own impulses.) 

9. Ego-supporter (Helps children to 
have confidence in themselves.) 

10. Group leader (Sets climate of the 
group and promotes efficiency in 
reaching group goals.) 

11. Parent-surrogate (Shown in bids 
for attention, particularly by 
younger children.) 

12. Target for hostilities (Frustrations 
and reactions against adult re- 
straint projected on the teacher. It 
is easier to vent hostility on the 
teacher since it does not provoke 
ambivalence as in the case of the 
parents.) 

18. Friend and confidante (Sharing 
confidence and good feeling with 
pupils.) 

14. Object of affection and crushes 
(Expression of psychological need 
on the part of some pupils.) 


Though these roles are distinct in a 
conceptual sense, they are not separate 
in actual practice. Also, some roles are 
more frequently assumed by the teacher 
than others, and the importance of spe- 
cific roles will vary with the age levels 
of the class. 

An important assumption with re- 
spect to the roles listed above is that 
they operate in the framework of a 
democratic society. The roles of group 
leader, judge, limiter of anxiety, to sin- 
gle out a few, are different and less 
complex in an authoritarian social cli- 
mate. In a democratic climate the need 
to reconcile the setting of limits with 
the permissiveness necessary for effec- 
tive learning offers a unique challenge 
to the teacher. This problem of con- 
sistency between the various aspects of 
the teacher’s role within the overall 
pattern of democratic values is prob- 
ably the most difficult one the student 
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or beginning teacher has to face. 

It is desirable that the prospective 
teacher understand the role he is to as- 
sume at an early stage in his profes- 
sional training. It is particularly im- 
portant that he face the problem of 
harmonizing his self-role, or his own 
special personality needs, with his social 
role of teacher as soon as possible.* 


Values In Group Work 


The learning of a role cannot be 
achieved by reading or observation 
alone, though these should not be ex- 
cluded. The student must encounter 
reality in the form of participation in 
a situation in which he has some degree 
of responsibility and in which his in- 
sight and performance can be appraised 
both by himself and by a skilled super- 
visor. Working with children and ado- 
lescents in a group work setting offers a 
practicable way in which the student 
may acquire role-awareness. The group 
work process is a simplified face-to-face 
version of the democratic process. 
Groups, or sub-groups, are usually small 
in size, typically eight to twelve chil- 
dren, so that the leader can be aware 
of his relationship to individuals as 
well as to the group as a whole. This 
dichotomy of relationship often embar- 
rasses the beginning teacher. The chil- 
dren, likewise, will be able to identify 
with the group leader, as they might 
not in a large group. Since the group 
activities are relatively unstructured 
and are not usually tied to a specific 
subject, the student leader does not 
have to think in terms of subject con- 
tent, as he does in his student-teaching 
assignment, but is free to concentrate 
on his role performance. Since attend- 
ance is voluntary, evaluation of success 
or failure on the part of the leader is 


4The concepts of self-role and social role 
have been developed by E. L. Hartley and R. 
E. Hartley, Fundamentals of Social Psychology. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952) , p. 536-538. 
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quickly apparent. Lastly, supervisors in 
group work agencies are often members 
of the social work profession which is 
skilled in applying the concept of role 
to human relations. 

In the field work program for teacher- 
education students at the City College, 
in New York City, two types of evalua- 
tion of students’ role-awareness are 
used. These are the students’ own self- 
appraisals and supervisors’ observations. 
At the end of their field work experi- 
ence, students are asked what they have 
learned about their readiness to work 
with children or adolescents, and what 
they have discovered about their 
strengths and weaknesses. At the same 
time, supervisors make a written anal- 
ysis of the student’s functioning with 
respect to these points: his relationship 
to the members of his group; his ca- 
pacity to handle stress situations; and 
a judgment of the student’s capacities 
for a career in the area of human rela- 
tions. 
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Students’ self-appraisals and the su- 
pervisors’ evaluations for the spring 
semester of 1954 have been analyzed in 
so far as they pertain to role perform- 
ance. Typical excerpts are presented 
below. The first series of students’ self- 
appraisals deals with their perceptions 
of roles accompanied by a feeling of 
success. This series has been classified 
according to some of the categories of 
teachers’ roles cited previously from 
Redl and Wattenberg. The second se- 
ries deals with students’ recognition of 
difficulties in their role performance. 

It will be seen that students tend to 
see their roles in combination and that 
there is overlapping of roles. The group 
leader is often conscious that he must 
also be a friend, helper, a limiter of 
anxiety, and a resource. As has already 
been indicated, the problem of har- 
monizing a number of roles simulta- 
neously is central in role-awareness. 


Students’ Perceptions of Their Roles Accompanied by 
Feelings of Success 
Group Leader 


My desire, from the outset, was to be another member of the group, a member who, 
at the same time, was to perform the function of supervising and, if necessary, controlling. 
I never wanted to be an authoritarian figure who stood above them all and provided a 
spurious, forced provocation. I tried never to sermonize unless there was an immediate 
need for it and I could gain the audience of the entire group in a natural way. 

In this case and in the previous club, I did my best to give the group the feeling that 
I was not a policeman but rather someone who knew the ropes and was going to let them 
benefit from my experience at the Y. While I helped them out when they seemed to come 
up against a stone wall, I did not allow them to have me do all their thinking for them, 
which can happen when a group is starting out, unsure of itself in a new setting. 


Limiter of Anxiety 

The whole question of limits has been handled by me as growing out of the imme- 
diate situation. I try, if possible, to prepare the boys for what I would expect from them. 
For example: I don’t make rules about subway travel unless we will be travelling by 
subway that day. I don’t make rules for crossing the street until we come close to the 
street we have to cross. In other words I try to give the set limits a pertinence by being 
realistically involved with their context and not abstractedly spoken about. 

I have learned that it is important to maintain a consistent attitude when dealing 
with young people. At this center certain rules coucerning smoking, etc., were always 
maintained; the children knew these rules and respected them because they were constant. 
Knowing the limits of how far they could go and where to stop, the children related to 
the supervisors well. Nothing was arbitrarily sprung on the students at one session and 


rescinded at another. 
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Friend 


My position as a leader entailed not only guidance but companionship and friend- 
ship. My relationship to these children was one of an older friend who was to be re- 
spected and obeyed, not as an authoritarian figure, but as an older sister would be. 


I wanted them to have a good time, but I also wanted to become their friend, show 
my approval of them and win their approval of me, and make them feel that as individ- 
uals they are important and liked. If they could gain enough confidence and assurance 
so as to enable them to run around a little and become more active instead of walking 
sedately at my side, then I would have made some progress. It took a while for this rela- 
tionship to develop and it is still developing. Each week I can see more and more how 
the change has taken place. Action and assurance seem to be taking over doubt and apathy. 


Identification 


I have become aware of the fact that every adolescent has the desire to hold an older 
person’s attention; also that every adolescent wants to truly and sincerely get along with 
this older person and wants to be successful in this older person’s eyes. All the girls in the 
group tried in their different ways to fulfill this desire. 

“Over affection” on part of children—We talked about what demands children often 
made of us in this area and how we might try to help them gain emotional support and 
acceptance from others and ourselves without assuming a role uncomfortable for us. 


Ego-Supporter 


I felt that if he enjoyed doing one thing particularly and found security in that one 
thing, it would lead him to other avenues of endeavor. However, his lack of interests and 
his negative attitude prevented him from attempting anything. I also tried to explain to 
him that everyone’s make-up is such that it enables him to excel in some things and not 
in others. 

J. is dependent upon Mrs. W. (the leader) and myself. He wants to be my partner 
when we go downstairs and clings to me a lot. He is the steady ender in the girls’ rope 
game. He has little contact with his brother during the play school hours. I encourage 
him to play ball by catching with him and several other children. I do not want to 
alienate him in his affection and dependency, but I try to build up his self-confidence by 
urging him to participate in games in which he can do well. 


Target For Hostility 


I was quite sure I had developed a relationship with the group one afternoon, when 
there seemed to be a “hate-your-leader” attitude prevalent among the girls. They were 
very noisy and disagreed with everything I said. However, when they really started getting 
mischievous, I insisted we sit down and have a talk. I tried not to scold them but rather 
to explain the situation from the leader’s viewpoint. When I finished talking, the room 
was very quiet. We started an activity, each girl working alone. Before the meeting was 
over, every girl had apologized to me individually, and we parted on good terms. The 
following week the girls greeted me with kisses for the first time and they were very eager 
to start the meeting. 

Referee 


At one time a pair of boys were arguing over whose turn it was to play pool. One 
boy was near the point of tears. It was quite plain that he was feeling more outraged 
than the other boy. Under the circumstances, it would have seemed logical to favor the 
boy who on the surface seemed to be right. Instead, I flipped a coin. This did not at all 
please the boy who seemed rightfully entitled to play, but I had to explain the fact that 
their word carried equal weight with me, and that I could not tell who was or was not 
telling the truth. 


Judge 
I realized that learning was a process which took time and could not be hurried to 


suit myself. Lastly, I realized that I had to lower my standards when it came to judging 
their work, because I used to judge their work by my standards and this was wrong. 
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Students’ Perceptions of Difficulties 


The students commented about their 
difficulties: 

At the beginning of my meeting with the 
girls, I was quite unsure of my role. At 
times I felt that I was being dictatorial; at 
other times, I felt that they were taking un- 
just advantage of me. Because of my inade- 
quacy, I seemed to mumble or speak in too 
low a voice. I became over-tense in my 
action. 

At first I had better control over the 
group, but familiarity seems to breed con- 
tempt. 

My weaknesses are that I relate to an in- 
dividual and not to the group. My major 
weakness is that I relate more to the girls 
than the boys, and this is very serious be- 
cause at this age (mine years) a gap is 
forming between the boys and girls and in- 
stead of spanning the gap I am spreading 
it further. 

I found it difficult at first to establish my 
role with the group in my own mind, since 
it had to be so flexible. I would either 
dominate the meeting or say too little for 
fear of dominating. 

I was confused about the teacher and her 


supposedly progressive techniques along 
with over-strict discipline methods. 


Working under an extremely competent 
teacher to whom the children reacted with 
great loyalty caused some difficulty in my 
work with some of the children. I had 
neither the control nor commanded the 
same authority and the children reacted as 
such. 

On the basis of the students’ com- 
ments, it seems that the most common 
difficulty of students in performing 
their roles is setting limits for the 
group. There are also instances of in- 
security as a result of the student's feel- 
ing that he lacks necessary skills or 
knowledge. In some cases, where the 
student is an assistant leader, he has the 
triangular problem, typical in student- 
teaching assignments, of relating to an- 
other adult as well as to the group. 
Often, the student's difficulty stems 
from incorrect perception of his actual 
role rather than poor ability. 

Below are a few instances where 
students have perceived their role 


problems on the deeper level of per- 
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sonality, and realize that there is a con- 

flict between their self-role and the 

social role which they are trying to 
orm: 

One factor which I feel I have discovered 
in working with children is the importance 
of understanding yourself better, before at- 
tempting to understand the children. 

Until recently, I thought I was emotion- 
ally incapable of working with children, 
due to my temperament and passive inter- 
est in children. This was my first oppor- 
tunity to work with children and I found it 
necessary to control my temper before I 
could make any progress with the children. 

One of my outstanding weaknesses, I feel, 
was my initial dislike for children who 
acted as I, as a child, never would have 
acted. I was, for a time, interpreting many 
acts of “innocence” of individual person- 
ality as downright disobedience and disre- 
spect. 

Supervisors’ Evaluation 


The supervisors’ comments are de- 
signed to be critical and helpful at the 
same time. The chief consideration is 
whether or not the student seems to 
have potentialities for growth. 

Student showed capacity to develop an 
excellent relationship to youngsters quickly, 
despite initial confusion as to his role as 
leader. He was able to develop good in- 
teraction with a few relatively difficult and 
aggressive youngsters, indicating a good 
deal of warmth and acceptance as well as 
sensitivity to their problems. 

Increasingly, student was able to accept 
overly aggressive members as well as those 
who were resistive to authority. Student 
made a real effort to understand indigenous 
leadership and its effect on the group as a 
whole. 

The student frequently sat with one child 
through entire session. She appeared at a 
loss as to how to get acquainted with chil- 
dren, though they are a very articulate and 
outgoing group which responds enthusias- 
tically to other students. 

One of the student's faults is that he at- 
tempted to build relationships as an adult 
with other adults and failed to accept the 
group as adolescents. 

The supervisor’s observations also on 
occasion point to an apparent conflict 
between the student’s self-role and the 


social role of group leader. 
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Mr. X tells me that he has few feelings 
about anything. I would question, at this 
point, how effectively Mr. X might function 
in this field. He insists he has trained him- 
self to have no feelings about situations or 
people. How much of himself will he be 
able to give? 


Role-Awareness In Selection And 
Screening 

The use of role-awareness for the 
selection and screening of teacher-edu- 
cation candidates offers significant pos- 
sibilities for the future. Schools of 
education can learn a great deal in this 
respect from the professional schools of 
social work. Schools of social work 
place great emphasis both on the con- 
cept of role and on field work. Forty to 
fifty per cent of the scheduled students’ 
time is devoted to field work.5 The stu- 
dent’s field work supervisor observes 
him closely to see whether he is capa- 
ble of meeting the goal of “a disci- 
plined use of the self to assure behavior 
that facilitates rather than interferes 
with professional service.” At the end 
of the first year, there is a mutual un- 
derstanding as to whether the student 
has shown potentialities for meeting 
this objective or whether he should 
change his vocational interest. Some 
schools of social work do not rely on field 
work alone as a measure of students’ 
role-awareness and potentialities, but 
make use of depth interviewing. A re- 
cent study of personality characteristics 
of social work students based on in- 
tensive interviewing notes a correlation 


SEarnest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor. So- 
cial Work Education in the United States. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1951), 
p. 231-234. 
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between such factors as degree of ego 
defensiveness, adaptive capacity, objec- 
tivity, empathic ability, family identi- 
fications, and the student’s perform- 
ance in field work.® 
“The combination of the need for pres- 
tige, the fear of competition and the de- 
pendence on intellectual achievement may 
exclude from his consideration all occupa- 
tional roles but that of the teacher. Addi- 
tionally, his need for power may also im- 
pel the individual to perceive all the power- 
potentialities of the teacher position and to 
overlook the limitations on these potentiali- 
ties which are also implicit in the role. This 
kind of autistic interpretation of role is less 
likely to occur when roles are specifically 
described and when direct instruction is of- 
fered in them before the individual makes 

his choice, or when the individual has a 

good model available for observation. A 

lack of explicit definition encourages 

autistic interpretation.” 

Role-awareness as an objective of 
group work experience in teacher- 
education is entirely feasible. However, 
if the possibilities of this objective are 
to be achieved, schools of education 
will have to do much more in terms of 
scheduled student time, skilled super- 
vision, and integration with the pro- 
gram as a whole, than is now the case. 

We need to know much more about 
motivations of students who desire to 
enter the teaching profession. Often 
students may not themselves be aware 
of motives which create conflicts in 
their efforts to adapt their self-role to 
the social role of teacher, as Hartley 
and Hartley have suggested.” 


6Sidney Berengarten. “Pilot Study, Criteria 
In Selection For Social Work” in Social Work 
as Human Relations. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949), p. 170-194. 

THartley and Hartley, op. cit., p. 537. 








Teacher Education in Two Eastern Universities 


Yg N 1864, President Hill of Harvard told a convention of the National 
Education Association: 

Now the Normal School is a professional school. It teaches to teach. That 
pupil in the Normal School will make the best teacher who comes to the school most 
thoroughly prepared by a previous course of education. 

Normal Schools should be attached to our universities, and Bachelors of Arts 
who intend to teach should be urged first to take one or two years’ special instruc- 
tion in the art of teaching. The Normal Schools which are established independent 
of the colleges should have a course of instruction specially adapted for those who 
have previously taken a high collegiate course of instruction. 

The establishment of a Normal School in a university, and of a special course 
for Bachelors of Arts in a Normal School, would be steps calculated to raise the 
standard of excellence required of teachers, and would lift towards its proper 
dignity the high profession of teaching. 

That advice was premature, but in recent years it has very frequently 
been repeated, usually at greater length but seldom with greater substance. 
Indeed, one of the most significant developments in education since World 
War II is the growth of interest in teacher education among institutions 
which have traditionally maintained that there isn’t any such thing. 

The two articles presented here describe the rationale, curriculum, and 
special problems of a program at Harvard, begun in 1936 but greatly ex- 
panded recently, and of one at Wesleyan University which is of very recent 
origin. These papers are particularly interesting in revealing the way in 
which teacher education is being accomodated with the traditions of two 
Eastern universities. 

Dr. Cogan is Lecturer on Education and Director of Secondary Ap- 
prentice Teaching, the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 

Dr. Stabler is Chairman of the Master of Arts in Teaching Program, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut.—EbITor 
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“Master of Arts in Teaching” 
at Harvard University 


Morris Cogan 
Harvard University 


FE ROM its establishment in 1936 the Master of Arts in Teaching program 
at Harvard was designed to prepare liberal arts college graduates for teach- 
ing in the secondary schools. The students who are admitted to candidacy 
for the degree generally have an undergraduate concentration in their 
special subject area but have had very little or no professional preparation 
for teaching. The year of graduate study at Harvard provides advanced 
course work in the candidate’s teaching field in combination with preservice 
professional courses. 

One of the salient characteristics of the Master of Arts in Teaching 
(AMT) program is that the degree is administered and awarded not by the 
Graduate School of Education but by an Administrative Board drawn from 
the University at large. Such an arrangement has several implications. It 
symbolizes a conviction that the education of secondary school teachers 
is inextricably linked to continuing study in the teacher’s subject field as 
well as to study in education. It means also that the field of education 
itself is seen as linked to the work of the other faculties and professional 
schools. And it means finally that the preservice education of school 
teachers has, in theory at least, become the concern of the whole community 
of scholars at Cambridge, and that through this concern the University may 
relate itself more productively to the substance, the problems, and the ideals 
of American secondary education. 

Although it is perhaps both inevitable and desirable that much of the 
administrative detail of the program should be left with the School of Edu- 
cation, the genuine stewardship of the program remains with the represen- 
tative Administrative Board. The extent to which the Board exercises its 
control, the extent to which the various faculties of the University join 
in the endeavor is difficult to assess. Those who are well acquainted with 
the bitter and resurgent alienation between faculties of education and 
faculties of arts and sciences will recognize the difficulties of attempting to 
reestablish some community of interest between them. 


The Program 


The AMT degree has never been granted for the simple accumulation 
of course credits. There is, rather, a structure of courses that takes into 
account the candidate’s under-graduate studies as part of his preparation 
for competent teaching. Some of the work in the program is basic and 
required; other work is elective with the approval of an adviser. In plan- 
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ning the work of the graduate year, the candidate must, by the combination 
of his undergraduate work and the work taken at Harvard, satisfy several 
requirements. Among these are satisfactory professional competence, ade- 
quate scholarship in one’s subject field, and a broad general education. 

The candidate’s personal fitness for teaching is appraised through the 
admissions procedures and through observations made in the course of the 
year. His scholarship in his special field is at least minimally assured by two 
requirements: (1) an under-graduate specialization equivalent to that of 
an Honors graduate; and (2) completion at Harvard of at least two courses 
(and perhaps as many as six) with honor grades in his subject field. 

The professional course requirements are of special interest as pro- 
viding at least one definition of the minimum professional education of a 
teacher. The candidate must demonstrate his understanding of the basic 
relevant concepts of (1) human growth and development; (2) statistical 
measurement and inference; (3) the philosophical and historical founda- 
tions of education; (4) the sociological implications of the school in the 
American social order; (5) curriculum, methods, and principles of teaching, 
with special emphasis on the field of specialization. The candidate must, 
in addition, demonstrate his proficiency as a teacher in an apprenticeship 
in one of the secondary schools of the area. 

It should be understood that all the work just described does not 
represent courses that must be taken at Harvard. A policy enunciated in 
1936 and still in effect states that no candidate is required to take a course 
or group of courses in which he can demonstrate his competence to the 
satisfaction of the department concerned. The machinery set up to permit 
the flexibility implicit in such a statement is central to one principle of 
the entire program. In a sense, this principle is a commandment against 
duplication of studies in order to satisfy certification requirements or to 
satisfy the requirements of a school of education which demands that all 
degree work be taken intramurally. For example, a candidate with an 
undergraduate concentration in psychology may not be required to take 
a course in educational psychology at Harvard; he may demonstrate his 
competence in this field by passing an examination. 

The professional course work taken in the School of Education is in 
general characterized by a marked preoccupation with the theory of edu- 
cation in relation to the problems of teaching. The faculty believes that this 
theory can best be learned and the problems best solved through formal 
studies at the University taken in conjunction with observation and analysis 
of actual classroom procedures. The faculty is further convinced that the 
instruction offered in any field should be offered by the specialist-scholar 
rather than by the “generalist,” who might, for example, teach both the 
history of education and educational psychology. As a result of this faculty 
policy, the School seeks to provide instruction by scholars of competence 
in their own field who recognize that education constitutes an important 
focus of problems within their own specialty and who can devote themselves 
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to such problems without treason to their discipline. 

Since a substantial portion of the course work of the AMT year is 
taken in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, it may be fair to ask 
what the nature of these studies is, and how they are related to the total 
program. Perhaps the best answer to the first question is that the candidates 
from the School of Education enroll in the same courses as those taken by 
the other graduate students at Harvard. They meet the same requirements 
and standards as the candidates for advanced degrees in the various graduate 
departments of the University. This is tantamount to saying that it is a firm 
principle of teacher education as defined by the University that the breadth 
and depth of the secondary school teacher’s subject competence should be 
defined not in terms of secondary school offerings, but in terms of adequate 
scholarship in the discipline itself. 

In sum, then, the program for the Master of Arts in Teaching degree 
seeks to put into effect within the resources of the University a plan for one 
year of graduate study in which there are in operation minimal safeguards 
of personal fitness for teaching, of professional competence, of special 
scholarship, and of general education. 


Who Are the AMT’s? 

What kinds of statements can be made about the AMT’s who have 
been admitted to the program? A preliminary analysis! of data secured from 
the students of 1953-54 shows that about half of the group came from the 
New England area; the rest came from widely scattered places in the United 
States. Slightly more than fifty percent of them were born into families in 
which the father held a college degree or its close equivalent. About forty- 
five percent of the students were men. 

Approximately two-thirds of the group had considered entering teach- 
ing as a career prior to their junior year in college, and about forty percent 
felt that some other profession would not furnish them with the same 
satisfactions as teaching. It is illuminating to note that, according to state- 
ments made by the students themselves, almost all of them elect to enter 
teaching for what may perhaps correctly be termed altruistic reasons. On 
the whole, they are aware that the community may not recognize or esteem 
the work of the teacher, although they would welcome such rewards. Most 
of these AMT’s enter teaching with an expectation of earning only minimal 
incomes. A very substantial proportion state that they like children and 
see an important job to be done in educating them. Most of the AMT’s 
expect teaching to be an intellectually stimulating profession. 

Possibly one of the most interesting observations to be made about the 
AMT group concerns their aptitude for graduate study. There is evidence 
to indicate that on some psychological tests persons who are preparing to 
teach tend to compare rather unfavorably with those who are preparing 
for most other professions. This finding is fairly generally reported in 


1The writer is indebted to Dean W. Seibel, Research Assistant in Education at Har- 
vard, for permission to use some of these data. 
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studies made by the armed forces and in various researches on the intel- 
ligence, scholastic aptitudes, and placement examinations of graduate stu- 
dents. The candidates for the AMT during the academic year 1953-54 
reversed this finding in rather dramatic fashion. Their scores on a test 
that is widely considered to be one of the best predictors of success in 
graduate work show that the Harvard AMT students score below the 
graduate students in psychology and the physical sciences; they equal or 
surpass the candidates in all other graduate and professional fields sampled 
by the test. Certainly these results must be treated very carefully and 
cautiously. The most that should be said is that they tend to corroborate 
the opinion of those who have taught the AMT’s. It is fair to say that 
certain forces appear to have operated to bring into the Graduate School 
of Education a group of students who have substantial academic promise. 


In view of this information as to the scholarly potentialities of the 
AMT'’s, it may be of interest to examine the behavior and attitudes of 
this group of teachers-in-preparation. It must be made clear at once, how- 
ever, that the discussion that follows is not based upon rigorous research. 
It is, rather, subjective—derived from observations made in the classroom, 
during the period of apprentice teaching, and in the course of informal 
conversations. 

In general, the candidates for the AMT are individuals who are at- 
tracted to Harvard by what may be called the guarantee of academic 
morality. They appear to see the School of Education as part of an 
institution that has given substantial proof of a productive devotion to 
ideals of truth and scholarship. Part of this attraction, one may perhaps 
safely add, is probably also due to social and intellectual snobbism. In any 
event, the School of Education appears to the AMT’s not as an enclave, 
but rather as a unit closely related to the larger community of the Uni- 
versity—whether it is so or not in actual fact. To the AMT’s perhaps the 
most convincing symbolization of this integration is the joint course offer- 
ings and the involvement of professors of the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences in the program. 

The individuals drawn to the School by this promise of academic 
morality come with certain expectations as to the quality of the experiences 
they will have during their year of residence. They anticipate, first of all, 
that the courses in their field of academic specialization will be rigorous, 
demanding, rich in scholarship and in contacts with scholars of renown. 
Given the qualities of the students and the quality of the University, these 
expectations are perhaps satisfied more often than not in the courses “in 
the Yard.” 

Within the School of Education itself, the AMT’s would like pro- 
fessional courses at a scholarly level. (It is impossible to say that they expect 
this.) They are likely to demand in rather unambiguous terms that the 
courses in education be concerned with problems greater than those of 
technique, routine, and the details of teaching. These candidates appear 
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to want courses in education that use practices as the illustration and de- 
fense of theory; they look to the professional courses to generate meaningful 
and important questions and answers about teaching and about education 
in their society. In truth, the AMT’s tend, perhaps unconsciously, to be 
more exigent in their demands upon the courses in education that upon 
the courses in their subject field. As a result, a poor course in English or in 
history may be dismissed as merely a poor course—one of the uncertainties 
of university life; on the other hand, a poor course offered within the walls 
of the School of Education is likely to provoke a devastating attack upon 
all education, root and branch even unto the third and fourth generation. 


Such hypersensitivity to the frailties of education may have several 
causes. The first is very probably the low estate of courses in education. 
The students may be the prey of a serious ambivalence: on the one hand 
they often share in the rather violent derogation of “educationists,” as ex- 
pressed by some professors of the liberal arts; on the other hand, they must 
look to their courses in education to prepare them to meet the vague, un- 
known, often frightening conditions of the classrooms in which they are so 
soon to teach. It is probably profoundly disturbing and frustrating to be 
in great need of help from courses that are stereotypically perceived as pica- 
yune, repetitive, derivative, contrived. 

It is not surprising therefore to find that the AMT’s are among the 
most difficult students to teach. They have a high academic potential; they 
are fairly mature, exigent in their demands upon education; they are at 
least temporarily committed to a profession, yet distrustful of the profes- 
sional courses; and they are extremely insecure and anxious at the immi- 
nence of their practice teaching. They have yet to come to terms with them- 
selves and with a career that is at once attractive and frightening. They are 
neither prodigies nor enfants terribles; they are perhaps the lineal descend- 
ants and precursors of a kind of person who for long and long has not often 
enough been seen in the classroom of America. 


Some Problems, Some Trends 


One of the continuing problems of the AMT program from its incep- 
tion in 1935 has been the provision of adequate scholarship funds. In large 
part, every student is on scholarship, since tuition fees cover only about one- 
third of the cost of instruction in the School. In view of the fact that the 
various graduate departments at Harvard are expected to be financially 
autonomous, the question of finding funds devolves upon the School of 
Education itself. The job of attracting able graduate students to advanced 
work in education was early seen to be in part the problem of competing 
with other graduate departments generally in a position to offer substantial 
support for post-baccalaureate study. Recognizing the situation, and un- 
willing to risk the loss of promising candidates, the School of Education 
must continue to seek temporary grants for the program until permanent 
endowment income becomes available. 
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Another stubborn problem of the program is that of securing instruc- 
tors whose teaching capitalizes on the potentialities of the AMT’s. It is 
difficult to find in university life persons who are recognized scholars in cer- 
tain fields and who are also committed to the education of future secondary 
school teachers. In some disciplines that are central to the program— 
sociology, psychology, philosophy—it is not an easy task to recruit persons 
who are good teachers and productive scholars and who see education as a 
desirable milieu. For such individuals, a connection with a department of 
education is often viewed with serious misgivings. They fear that it may 
operate to divorce them from close communication with their colleagues; 
the young men especially may be anxious about the impact of such a con- 
nection upon their career. This latter factor does not figure so importantly 
among the men who have attained unquestioned standing in their field and 
who have a major interest in or commitment to education. 

An additional complication sometimes arises when the Ph.D. in the 
humanities or the sciences begins to teach the AMT’s. The specialist- 
scholar, in developing his instruction, is often aware of the strong gravita- 
tional pull of the expectation of these students, an expectation tending to 
force him to relate his discipline to the conditions of the secondary school 
classroom. To ignore this pressure may be fatal to the instruction. To use 
the pressure as a kind of motivation for the work of the students is appar- 
ently one of the most difficult of instuctional tasks, since it seems to demand 
an extensive knowledge of the secondary school as well as competence in 
one’s special field. It is not surprising therefore that such posts are difficult 
to fill. To cope with this problem, the School has pursued a policy of bring- 
ing into the staff a corps of men who are competent in their disciplines and 
who show some promise of being able to relate their teaching of basic prin- 
ciples to the problems of the school teacher. 

The situation reverses itself in the recruitment of instructors for the 
practitioner’s courses—apprentice teaching, curriculum and methods, prin- 
ciples of teaching, for example. The need here is for persons who combine 
with their experience in secondary schools the scholarship, the competence 
in research, the broad general education, and the teaching skills necessary to 
qualify at Harvard as a practitioner-scholar, or perhaps more correctly, as a 
scholar-practitioner. Such individuals are not easily found. Once found, 
they must first overcome the distrust of the AMT’s for “educationists.” They 
are in addition brought face to face with the problem of attaining status in 
the University, since the fact of their secondary school experience has often 
operated to alienate them from university-level teaching and research. 

The problems of the School of Education are clearly stated by Dean 
Francis Keppel in his annual report of 1952-53: 


The more we study the educational process, the more we are convinced of the 
complexity and the importance of the task. A concern with education leads in- 
evitably to the study of the development of man and the structure of society. 
Faculty appointments, student selection and curricula must reflect this fact. For 
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example, this School cannot be concerned with improving the techniques of teach- 
ing a particular subject in isolation from a concern with understanding the process 
by which the child acquires his system of values, and learns certain generalizations 
which influence his behavior. To this we trace our need for anthropologists and 
psychologists on a faculty of education. . . A professional school must go further 
than to study existing social forces or to prepare students for present reality. 
Its faculty must analyze assumptions and goals, and play a creative part in making 
clear the implications of educational theories, policies, and programs. While the 
American people wisely keeps in its own hands decisions on educational policy, the 
stuff of such decisions are the ideas and proposals of those whose life and thought 
are devoted to the education of coming generations. To all these tasks this School 
must bring the perspective and detachment of the historian, and the analysis and 
vision of the philosopher. 

It is not an easy task to put such ideals into practice, and it is fair to 

say that the instruction offered to the AMT candidates sometimes fails to 

meet the standards set up by the faculty itself. It may also be stated that 


these standards are rather rigorous. 


The Search for Quality 


The final considerations of this paper are devoted to the problems aris- 
ing from the special qualities of the students themselves. They often have 
the defects of their virtues. Their scholarship tends to make them compe- 
tent in, and enthusiastic about, their subject. This combination serves them 
well in the classroom, unless they fail to gauge the level of their pupils—in 
which event they usually deliver excited lectures in what is apparently a 
foreign tongue. 

Perhaps a more important problem, for the welfare of the AMT’s them- 
selves, is the fact that they must accept at least two foci of career interest. 
On the one hand, it seems highly unlikely that the junior or the senior high 
school classroom will provide a favorable milieu for a person whose major 
career satisfactions must be derived solely from an increasingly scholarly 
preoccupation with his subject area. This is, of course, not to say that the 
successful teacher in the secondary school ceases to be interested in his 
subject. On the contrary, one of the bases for the selection of the AMT’s is 
a prediction that they will continue in such interests. Nevertheless, the 
secondary school is not the university in miniature. While the classroom 
teaching must reflect scholarly competence, it does not often provide either 
a highly sophisticated audience or a community of specialists with whom 
the teacher may pursue his personal interests. What are some of the im- 
plications of this statement? 

It is the hypothesis of the writer that most of the AMT’s are individ- 
uals who need to enter careers in which they can find important and con- 
tinuing problems. They need intellectual challenge. If, then, the career 
environment of secondary school teaching is unlikely to provide a locus for 
a highly specialized scholarship such as is characteristic of the University, 
where will these AMT’s turn for the substance of their career? —They must 
not be driven to look at their teaching, in the words of Emerson, as merely 
“filling in the daylight hours with earning bread.” Therefore one of the 
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major problems of their preservice education is to offer to them some 
genuine alternatives. 

As it is now functioning, the program succeeds in doing this only to a 
limited extent. This is not because productive outlets are in truth rare in 
secondary school teaching. It is rather that the faculty have not yet fully 
recognized this problem as a matter of high priority in the welter of prob- 
lems clamoring for priority. Perhaps the most conscious effort in this direc- 
tion is being made by those instructors who stress the need for classroom 
research and experimentation in methods, in the sequence of learning ex- 
periences, and in the influence of the interpersonal systems of the classroom 
upon learning. 

There is as yet no quantitative evidence as to the competence of the 
teachers who hold the Master of Arts in Teaching degree from Harvard. It 
can be said, however, that they tend to be sought by school systems that are 
generally considered to be among the best in the country. Once employed 
in such systems they are perhaps rather often rated as competent. In some 
instances they have achieved dramatic recognition as outstanding teachers. 
These statements may however be over-optimistic. Reports of failure tend 
to achieve less visibility than reports of success. 

In sum, what are the accomplishments of the Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing program? It is immediately apparent that in terms of numbers it has 
made only an infinitesimal contribution to the professional population. If 
the program has a significance at all, it is in other directions. 

There is, first of all, some reason to conclude that the Harvard project 
has been closely observed and sometimes imitated by other institutions. It 
has in effect served as one of the pilot-studies in the preparation of teachers. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments has been the success—admit- 
tedly limited—in bringing certain colleges into a cooperative endeavor to 
encourage, prepare, and preselect outstanding undergraduates who are in- 
terested in teaching. To an appreciable extent the Harvard program has 
succeeded in enlisting the energies of certain faculties which heretofore have 
tended, for one reason or another, to divorce themselves from any contact 
with the formal preparation of public school teachers. This may be counted 
as more than a minor victory. 

The program has offered new definitions of the preservice education of 
teachers, and it has attracted to the profession persons who might otherwise 
not have entered such a career. Some success has been achieved in bridging 
the gap between the professors of liberal arts and science and the professors 
of education. The program has fostered research and experimentation. It 
has had an appeal persuasive enough to attract to a School of Education 
some scholars of eminence in their own disciplines who have wanted to 
relate their work to the education of secondary school teachers. And finally 
it has done some of the exploratory work in opening up a promising source 
of supply for the teaching profession. 
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Mos: of us who are involved in the education of teachers have created 
in our minds an image of the ideal young teacher. We tend to ask ourselves 
“what manner of man” our programs, at their best, should be graduating 
each year. And in finding some answers to that question we try to relate 
our own insights into the educative process and our convictions about the 
ingredients of successful teaching to the problem of preparing young men 
and women for teaching careers. In short, we ask ourselves what kind of 
personal qualities, attitudes and skills our graduates should have if they are 
are to become successful. This paper is an attempt to create an image of an 
effective young secondary school teacher and to suggest certain qualities 
which should reside in him as he begins his career. The second section of 
the paper will describe a program of training and study which is designed 
to encourage the growth of those qualities. 

The good teacher is excited about ideas and has a strong urge to gen- 
erate a similar excitement in others. He may be a mathematics teacher who 
has developed not only a respect but a genuine love for mathematics and 
now wants others to catch and hold some of the satisfactions he has known. 
Or he may have felt the depths of insight which are found in poetry and 
wants his students to find insights which are meaningful to them and to 
develop, through poetry, new sensitivity. Or he may be a history teacher 
who in his own study has immersed himself in the Civil War. Under his 
stimulation the war will become more than a matter of causes, battles and 
results; his students will analyze the issues, enter imaginatively into some 
of the campaigns, assess the leadership on both sides and form judgments on 
the period of Reconstruction. Some of his curiosity to know and understand 
will be contagious. 

A teacher who can become excited about ideas and whose mind is 
curious and alive is the person who is needed rather desperately in teaching 
what I will call the “general” student. This is the high school boy or girl 
whose interests and abilities are non-academic and whose attitude towards 
school work is often one of vigorous resistance. In many schools these stu- 
dents find themselves in so-called general courses or in general sections of 
the regular subjects. The stark fact is that they make up a sizable pro- 
portion, perhaps 40 per cent, of the high school population. If they are to 
find any meaning in school, they need teaching of the most skillful kind. 
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They are the young people who need most the humanizing and civilizing 
influences of a liberal education. If in high school they do not get such an 
education will they get anything of the kind in later years? Good teachers 
can make literature, science, history and the arts come to life and take on 
meaning for these general students. The texts and reading materials will 
be different, and the teaching approach used will vary a good deal from 
that of the college preparatory classroom, but given strong and virile teach- 
ing by someone who understands him, the general student will respond. It 
is sheer defeatism to say that he is incapable of profiting from the tradi- 
tional subjects and to insist that what he needs is vocationalism or courses 
in home and family living. 

The effective secondary teacher is not, of course, a person whose satis- 
factions are entirely intellectual. He must be concerned not only with ideas 
but with adolescents. He is not like the college professor who said that 
education would be wonderful if it weren’t for the wretched students. A 
teacher, on the contrary, has to respect his students and make all possible 
efforts to understand them. The teacher who can reach the adolescent, get 
through to him, tune in on his wavelength, will find that his work both in 
and out of the classroom will show some positive results. 

This is not to imply that he will become sentimentally involved in the 
problems of the teenager or fall into a buddy relationship with his students. 
Not at all. He should, on the contrary, make very considerable demands on 
them. It was a Russian educator, Anton Makarenko, who suggested this 
as a fundamental principle of teaching: “Make the utmost demands on your 
students, but at the same time treat them with the utmost respect.” And it 
is precisely because the good teacher respects his students that he makes 
heavy demands on them. 

It will be to his advantage if our young teacher has some skills which 
he can use outside the classroom. If he can play football, or tennis, or base- 
ball well, or if he can identify birds and trees and insects and live com- 
fortably in the woods, he is starting his career with an important bonus. The 
point I am making is that he should be able to do some of these things not 
just passably, or politely, but expertly. He does not have to be a four-letter 
athlete or an outdoorsman. If he knows, really knows, an art, a craft or a 
hobby, his students will respect him and want to work with him. He can 
then enter into the extra-curricular life of the school whether it be in dra- 
matics, music, photography or bird-watching and he will soon have his own 
following. Young people feel a strong attraction for the adult whose knowl- 
edge is confident and precise, whose hands are deft, and whose skill is ready 
to be shared. But the skill must be of a high order and the teacher who has 
at least one well-developed extra-curricular talent is off to to a good start. 

And finally, our young teacher ought to have some feeling of dedica- 
tion, some sense of mission towards his chosen career. There should be deep 
within him a desire to make his life count for something and a belief that 
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through teaching he can make an important social contribution. Some- 
times, unfortunately, this sense of mission grows out of a kind of intellec- 
tualized or sentimentalized humanitarianism. During their college days, 
often through courses in the social sciences, students become distressed over 
the state of the world and realize that through education conditions can be 
improved. They develop an entirely sincere desire to contribute to social 
advance through teaching, but they do not always stop to think about their 
personal fitness for the role. It is one thing to have a strong belief in the 
importance of educating the nation’s children, but it is something else again 
to see teaching as the difficult job it really is. The young man whose ideal- 
ism stems from his total background, particularly his experience in working 
with young people, is a better bet for teaching than the fellow who has 
recently acquired a concern for social amelioration. 

Now young people with this kind of idealism and the other attitudes 
and skills suggested above do not grow on trees. I am not familiar with any 
college or university which guarantees to produce such teachers. But some 
of us are trying. There are many different patterns in teacher education 
and it would be an unhappy day if one pattern should emerge which all 
institutions would be obliged to adopt. It should be emphasized, therefore, 
that the program which is discussed below is simply one approach among 
many. , 

The Wesleyan Master of Arts in Teaching Program is a two-year grad- 
uate program designed primarily for men who are graduates of liberal arts 
colleges. —The majority of our students have taken few, if any, courses in 
education as undergraduates. The degree requires 36 semester hours of 
credit, half of it in fields a student will later teach, half of it in education 
courses and practice teaching. A student can, therefore, add to his under- 
graduate program and develop a richer background in the liberal arts. We 
encourage him to develop two teaching fields in which he can be certified. 
In his 18 hours of Education he takes courses in the Philosophy and History 
of Education and Educational Psychology, and he is involved in a good deal 
of practice teaching. 

On the face of it the program appears to emphasize two things: a knowl- 
edge of subject matter, and professional training. In addition to balancing 
these two aspects of teacher training by alloting 18 semester hours of credit 
to each, we like to think that some meaningful relationships between the 
two are established. For example, while a student is taking a course in the 
Victorian Novel or European History or Astronomy we encourage him to 
keep constantly in mind the later use of that subject matter in his own 
teaching. Thus there is an aspect of professional training in the experience 
he has in the content courses he will later teach. 

And, conversely, we try to liberalize the Education courses which are 
usually considered to form the professional training of the young teacher. 
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A course in the Philosophy of Education which deals with important edu- 
cational thought from Plato to Dewey is not outside the liberal tradition. 
And a History of Education course which examines major developments in 
European and American education against the intellectual, social, economic 
and political trends of the period is not out of place in a liberal arts college. 
I am simply suggesting that we are trying to bridge the dichotomy between 
the so-called liberal and professional aspects of a teacher’s training. 

We believe in practice teaching and provide our students with a good 
deal of it. In his first year a student teaches one class each day of the week 
for twelve weeks. In his second year he spends the second semester in full- 
time student teaching. During this final semester he has no course commit- 
ments on campus except one evening seminar related to his student teach- 
ing, and he teaches four classes a day and becomes involved in the total 
life of his school. His classes have been arranged so that regular confer- 
ences can be scheduled with his supervisory teachers. Over the two-year 
period it is customary for a student to be placed in two schools and to 
work with four supervisory teachers. In all, he will be engaged in some 275 
clock hours of observation and practice teaching. A seminar in each of the 
practice teaching semesters deals with general methodology, the curriculum 
of the high school, the learning process, and the problems which students 
meet in their teaching. 

Through his courses in Education and his practice teaching a student 
will gather a reasonably good knowledge of various philosophies of educa- 
tion and of teaching methods related to those philosophies. Our premise, 
or at least our expectation, is that each man will examine both theory and 
practice with some care and then arrive at a philosophy and a set of convic- 
tions about method which seem right to him. We do not think that we 
ought to place our stamp on him, or impose on him our particular theory 
or practice. We are, indeed, satisfied that successful teaching can be 
achieved through the use of widely different methods. Each student is en- 
couraged to develop an outlook and a set of practices which square with 
his background, temperament, and sense of values. 

In addition to course work and practice teaching, each student has a 
Field Work assignment. The range of Field Work is wide and it includes 
coaching team sports, leading a Y.M.C.A. youth group, teaching a Red Cross 
water safety course, or directing a one-act play. These and a score of other 
assignments break down into three general areas: Athletics, Extra-Curricu- 
lar Activities and Community Programs. A student is encouraged to partici- 
pate in activities related to two of those three areas and he spends eight to 
twelve hours a week in Field Work in each of the four semesters. His work 
is supervised and the training he receives and the skills he develops will 
make him more valuable later in both school and community. No academic 
credit is given for Field Work. An English major, for example, may decide 
to work in dramatics. In his first semester he becomes the assistant to the 
director of the Wesleyan Theater. He attends all rehearsals, watches the 
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director at work, and may act as prompter for a major production. In the 
second semester he goes backstage and learns about lighting, costuming, 
sound effects and set design. He is then ready to try his wings and in the 
third semester he directs, entirely on his own resources, a one-act play and 
presents it to a campus audience. And finally, with this experience to go on, 
he chooses, casts, and directs a second play which is given during an as- 
sembly program in the school in which he is doing his practice teaching. 
This background ought to give him both skill and confidence for work in 
dramatics in the future—and at the same time it provides him, particularly 
in the fourth semester, with valuable experience in working with ado- 
lescents. 
Students of Teaching 


These then are the three chief features of the Wesleyan M.A.T. Pro- 
gram: a field work assignment which gives training for later participation 
in activities outside the classroom, a generous amount of practice teaching 
under the supervision and guidance of superior teachers, and a liberal arts 
emphasis which allows a student to gain a rich background in the subjects 
he will later teach. 


Why do we believe two years of graduate work are necessary to train 
teachers for the secondary schools? High school teaching is a difficult job 
and it calls for sound and adequate preparation. The period of training 
ought to allow the student to develop a command of his subjects, and some 
insights into adolescent behavior. He should have sufficient practice in the 
classroom so that he can go out into his first year of teaching with confi- 
dence. He needs also time to reflect, to think about his experience as a stu- 
dent teacher, to examine the role of the school in our culture, and to arrive, 
as I have said, at a philosophy of education which is satisfying to him. All 
this takes time but it is probably time well spent at the beginning of a 
career. It may help these young people to enter teaching with a desire to 
keep on growing, to improve both themselves and their procedures, to be- 
come what John Dewey called “students of teaching.” His thought in this 
connection is instructive. 

The teacher who leaves the professional school with power in managing a class of 

children may appear to superior advantage the first day, the first week, the first 

month, or even the first year, as compared with some other teacher who has a much 
more vital command of the psychology, logic, and ethics of development. But 
later “progress” may with such consist only in perfecting and refining skill already 
possessed. Such persons seem to know how to teach, but they are not students of 
teaching. Even though they go on studying books of pedagogy, reading teachers’ 
journals, attending teachers’ institutes, etc., yet the root of the matter is not in 
them, unless they continue to be students of subject-matter, and students of mind- 
activity. Unless a teacher is such a student, he may continue to improve in the 


mechanics of school management, but he can not grow as a teacher, an inspirer 
and director of soul-life.1 





1John Dewey. “The Relation of Theory to Practice in Education,” Third Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Scientific Study of Education, University of Chicago 
Press, 1904. 
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If we expect young teachers to continue to be excited about ideas and 
to keep on growing both in the classroom and outside it the initial training 
they receive is of great importance. The profession is burdened and be- 
devilled with an alarming number of disillusioned teachers who have 
stopped growing and have died back in their minds. I venture the sugges- 
tion that these unhappy souls did not get this way primarily because of low 
salaries or administrative injustice or marital troubles. My hunch is that 
they fell into disillusionment either because they were temperamentally un- 
suited to teaching in the first place, or they were educationally and intel- 
lectually undernourished in their early years. A person who becomes genu- 
inely excited about his subject in his undergraduate and graduate years and 
equally excited about teaching it to others will not be likely to wither on 
the vine in the years ahead. There is, in short, possibly some relationship 
between the quality and extent of the early formal education of teachers 
and their continued growth in service. 

It is of the greatest importance that we encourage able, indeed top- 
flight, students to enter the teaching profession. We are not getting our 
share of those able students now. It is possible that one way to encourage 
them to enter teaching is to offer them stimulating, rigorous and challeng- 
ing programs of preparation. I recognize that salaries, work load and status 
are important in this connection, but it is possible that with more interest- 
ing and satisfying programs of training we can recruit quality students who 
may have some later influence in persuading the American public that 
teachers should be both more highly regarded and better paid. Perhaps 
in the long run the way to crack the shortage of teachers is to improve the 
quality of teacher education. 











With the Researchers 


Doctoral Studies in Teacher Education: 1953-54 


‘ee fourth listing of studies in 
teacher education made by doctoral 
students contains 152 titles. The list is 
based on the annual compilation by 
Trotier and Harman,! supplemented 
by numbers of pages supplied by libra- 
rians in the institutions concerned. The 
procedure in preparing the present ma- 
terial and the scope of subjects included 
are the same as for the preceding three 
lists? and were described in some detail 
last year. Suggestions for borrowing 
theses are given by Trotier and Har- 
man (p. xi-xiv); published abstracts 
and microfilms are often available. 
Note should be taken of the continu- 
ing lists sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa. 
The first issue of a new form has just 
appeared covering 1953 (perhaps rep- 
resenting 1952-53). This publication 
presents, in three separate sections, doc- 


1Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman, 
Editors. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities, 1953-1954. (Number 21) 
Compiled for the Association of Research Li- 
braries. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Co., 1954. 
$12 p. Section on “Education,” p. 183-230. 
(1,488 theses are listed under Education.) 

2See issues of the Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion for June of 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

8Stanley B. Brown; Mary Louise Lyda; and 
Carter V. Good, Compilers. Research Studies 
in Education: A Subject Index, 1953. Home- 
wood, Ill.: Phi Delta Kappa, 1955. 64 p. (For 
preceding lists, see references given in June 
1954.) 


toral theses completed, those under 
way in various institutions, and a bib- 
liography of publications dealing with 
research. (These second and third sec- 
tions carry on the work of Carter V. 
Good, who initiated them originally in 
1931 and 1930, respectively.*) As com- 
mented last year, there is no subject 
head directly covering teacher educa- 
tion in a satisfactorily full sense; topic 
11, “Teacher Training; In-Service 
Training,” lists 69 theses for 1953. Our 


4For reference purposes it seems worth while 
to record the history of these two series. One 
may wish to consult them to trace trends. 


Carter V. Good. “Doctors’ Theses Under Way 
in Education, 1930-1931.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research 23: 85-112; January 1931. Con- 
tinued annually in the Journal for 16 years, 
through January-February 1946, and then con- 
tinued for 6 years (1947 through 1952) in 
spring issues of the Phi Delta Kappan. (Pre- 
pared in 1951 and 1952 by Rolfe Lanier 
Hunt.) The publication listed in footnote 3 
continues this series after a gap of apparently 
a year. 

Carter V. Good, Compiler. “Selected Bibliog- 
raphy on Techniques of Educational Research 
and Related Problems, 1929-1930.” Journal of 
Educational Research 22: 229-50; October 1930. 
Continued annually in the Journal for 16 
years, through January-February 1946, and 
then continued for 6 years (January 1947 and 
in the fall issues of 1947 through 1951) of 
the Phi Delta Kappan. The new list (foot- 
note 3) covers 1953 and 1954, leaving a gap of 
something more than a year in the way of sys- 
tematic annual coverage. ' 
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list last year contained 163 theses. 
The serious student is often inter- 
ested in studies in closely related 
fields. Psychological Abstracts now in- 
cludes doctor’s theses in its coverage. 
Annual lists of doctoral studies, either 
completed or under way, are to be 
found in journals dealing with sociol- 
ogy,® political science,*® and economics.? 
Such studies often bear on educational 
problems in general and at times on 
teacher education in particular. 
Attention was called last year to a 
new listing of master’s theses, covering 
the year 1951-52. Since then, the sec- 
ond and third annual editions of this 
publication have appeared covering 
the years 1952-53 and 1953-54.8 Topic 
headings on “Teacher Education” list 
72 and 71 master’s theses respectively 
for the two years, with certain others 
listed under this head in the Subject 
Index. This series, undertaken by in- 
dividual initiative twelve years after 
the U. S. Office of Education discon- 
tinued its annual bibliography (cov- 


S“Higher Degrees in Sociology, 1953.” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology 60: 55-70; July 1954. 
“Additional Higher Degrees in Sociology Con- 
ferred in 1953 and Doctoral Dissertations in 
Progress, 1953.” American Journal of Sociology 
60: 301; November 1954. 

“Doctoral Dissertations in Sociology, 1953.” 
American Journal of Sociology 60: 71-79; July 
1954. (Lists theses in preparation) 

®“Doctoral Dissertations in Political Science 
in American Universities.” Francis E. Rourke, 
Compiler. American Political Science Review 
48: 793-824; September 1954. 

T“Doctoral Dissertations in Political Econ- 
omy in Progress in American Universities and 
Colleges.” American Economic Review 44: 
763-89; September 1954. Includes both theses 
in preparation and those completed within the 


y sTom A. Lamke and H. M. Silvey, Editors. 
Master’s Theses in Education, 1952-1953 (and 
1958-1954). Cedar Falls, lowa: Research Pub- 
lications (c/o Iowa State Teachers College) . 
1954, and 1955. 174 p. and 167 p. 
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ering 1939-40), is of genuine service. 
Practical educators will find light on a 
good many of their problems from 
master’s studies; and researchers will 
find leads for more extensive research 
undertakings. 


I. Administration and Provisions 

1. GRAVER, LEE A. A history of the first 
Pennsylvania state normal school. Rutgers 
University. 637 p. 

2. JOHNSON, FLOYD F. A study of some 
public relations practices in teachers col- 
leges and other selected colleges offering 
teachers education in certain mid-western 
states. University of North Dakota. 216 p. 

3. SAUNDERS, ROBERT W._Interrela- 
tionships between laboratory schools and 
other ts of teachers colleges. 
New York University. 214 p. 

See also theses numbered 85, 128, and 147. 
II. General Preservice Education: 
Curriculum, Practices, Objectives, 
Certification 
4. BEATY, HARPER F., Suggested improve- 
ment of teacher education at the Univer- 
sity of Houston: based on a survey of 
opinions of selected students and gradu- 
ates. University of Houston. 212 p. 

(1950) 

5. BORROWMAN, MERLE L. The liberal 
and technical in teacher education, an 
historical survey of American thought. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
348 p. 

6. BREEN, MARY F. Library instruction 
in colleges for teacher education in the 
United States. University of Buffalo. 
179 p. 

7. BROWN, GERALD W. Teacher prepa- 
ration for elementary school arithmetic. 
Stanford University. 153 p. 

8. BUCKLEY, FRANK M. An investiga- 
tion of outcomes resulting from the use 
of analytic group discussion method with 
teachers. Harvard University. 199 p. 

9. CARLSON, CARL R. A study of the 
relative effectiveness of lecture and di- 
rected discussion methods of teaching 
tests and measurements to prospective Air 
Force instructors. University of Minne- 
sota. 278 p. 

10. CAYTON, HANNAH L. Some proposals 
for a curriculum design for prospective 
elementary school teachers during the first 
two years at Wilson Teachers College. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
194 p. 











ll. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


23. 


WITH THE RESEARCHERS 


CONNOR, WILLIAM H. Science, social 
policy and teacher education. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 225 p. 
DE COSTA, FRANK A. A critical study 
of requirements for the certification of 
teachers in South Carolina. University of 
Pennsylvania. 135 p. 

DELONEY, JOHN E. Proposals for the 
further development of the audio-visual 
program in the School of Education at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 


Alabama. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 125 p. 
FAGAN, RAYMOND E. B. College 


preparation for teaching manipulative ac- 
tivities in the elementary school. Oregon 
State College. 124 p. 

GRAMLICH, JAY J. The status of au- 
dio-visual programs in selected four year 
institutions of higher learning as they 
relate to the pre-service preparation of 
teachers. University of Oklahoma. 183 p. 
GRAVES, LINWOOD D. Proposals for 
improving teacher education at Morris 
Brown College. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 195 p. 

GRIFFIN, ROBERT J. A study of the 
use of mutual observation and shared 
evaluation in the preparation of elemen- 
tary teachers. University of California, 
Berkeley. 102 p. 

HEMING, HILTON P. A critical study 
of the curriculum of the graduate pre- 
service program for the preparation of 
elementary school teachers at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 270 p. 
HONAKER, LOMBE S., JR. The study 
of a selected phase of the undergraduate 
teacher-training program of the College 
of Education, University of Tennessee. 
University of Tennessee. 209 p. 
KAPLAN, CHARLES H. A status study 
of five-year pre-service programs in the 
education of secondary school teachers. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
205 p. 

LINK, VIRGINIA L. Determining the 
desirable music experiences that should 
be included in the training of elementary 
teachers for Texas schools. University of 
Texas. 239 p. 


LYNN, EDWARD P. The professional 


preparation of secondary school teachers 
in selected North Central Association col- 
leges and universities. State University of 
Iowa. 786 p. 

MacCRACKEN, ELLIOTT B. The prep- 
aration of teachers for membership in the 
profession. Stanford University. 258 p. 


24. 


28. 


30. 


$1. 


$2. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


- REINHART, MIRIAM M. 
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MILLS, NELSON. Factors affecting the 
application of ethical principles by gradu- 
ates of State teachers colleges of Pennsyl- 
vania. University of Pittsburgh. 231 p. 


- MOSS, THEODORE C. Core curriculum 


programs in New York State junior high 
schools and their implications for teacher 
education. University of Buffalo. 274 p. 
The effec- 
tiveness of role-playing-discussion in teach- 
er training. New York University. 254 p. 


- ROSE, SUE R, Personal and family rela- 


tions: a plan for Plattsburgh State Teach- 
ers College. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 118 p. 

SCHRAER, HAROLD. Survival educa- 
tion: a survey of trends in survival edu- 
cation in certain public schools and teach- 
er training institutions and a detailed 
study of the elements of survival education 
found in the programs of the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts of America. Cornell Uni- 
versity. 352 p. 


- SHAW, LUTHER 6G. A cooperative study 


of the professional aspects of an elemen- 
tary teacher education program in a small 
independent college. University of Penn- 
sylvania. 277 p. 

SVENSON, ELWIN V. A study of pro- 
fesional preparation programs for leaders 
in adult education offered by schools of 
education. University of California, Los 
Angeles. 167 p. 

VAN LUVEN, ELIZABETH. Certifica- 
tion requirements for school personnel in 
special education in the United States. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univeristy. 
435 p. 

See also theses numbered 3, 143, 149, and 
151. 


Ill. Particular Subject Fields 
ANDERSON, ROSS H. A study of the 
qualifications of the science teachers in 
the secondary schools of Oklahoma with 
suggestions for possible teacher improve- 
ment. University of Arkansas. 212 p. 
ANDERSON, WILLIAM C._ Student 
teaching in industrial arts education. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 436 p. 

BAILEY, PLUMBER M. A study of the 
program in speech education at Eastern 
New Mexico University and recommended 
improvements based on certain needs of 
students in speech. University of Denver. 
106 p. 

BAIRD, BEATRICE A. A survey of 
some curricular determinants for prospec- 
tive teachers of physical education. Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 217 p. 
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36. 


41. 


43. 


47. 


BROWN, CAMILLE, The problem solv- 
ing approach to the professional prepara- 
tion of health education and physical edu- 
cation majors. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 219 p. 


- CAMERON, HARRISON J., JR. A sur- 


vey of opinions of the secondary school 
business teachers of Texas relative to their 
undergraduate professional education. 
Pennsylvania State University. 284 p. 
COVIN, BEDFORD LARRY, An evalu- 
ative study of professional physical edu- 
cation courses at Stephen F. Austin State 
College. George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 95 p. 


. CREE, SARA H., A critical evaluation 


of the masters’ theses in physical educa- 
tion at the Pennsylvania State University. 
Pennsylvania State University. 128 p. 


DALRYMPLE, JULIA I. The relation 
of experiential background to proficiency 
in student teaching in the field of home 
economics. Ohio State University. 222 p. 
DEPPE, THEODORE R. An evaluation 
of techniques used for in-service training 
of professional recreation personnel. In- 
diana University. 205 p. 

EDELFELT, ROY. The improvement of 
instruction in music in teachers colleges 
preparing elementary school teachers. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univeristy. 
160 p. 

ERVIN, MAX T. Techniques and sources 
for courses in music education methods 
and materials. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 209 p. 

FITE, ELWIN. The student teaching 
experience of prospective music teachers. 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
216 p. 

FROEHLICH, PAUL E, The determina- 
tion of content and procedures of a book- 
keeping methods course. New York Uni- 
versity. 418 p. 

GOROW, FRANK F. The academic sci- 
ence preparation of secondary school sci- 
ence teachers in California. University of 
California, Los Angeles. 318 p. 
GRAHAM, BLANCHE E. O. History 
and evaluation of the health and physical 
education program, New Jersey State 
Teachers Colege at Trenton. Temple Uni- 
versity. 221 p. 

HASTIE, REID R. A survey of best prac- 
tices in art for the elementary schools and 
for elementary teacher preparation. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 209 p. 

HASTINGS, JAMES R, An in-service 
education program for teachers of indus- 


51. 


52. 


53. 


55. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


61. 
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trial arts in New York State. New York 
University. 189 p. 


. HICKS, DORA A, Evaluation of an in- 


service program for improvement of school 
health education. University of Texas. 
709 p. 

HUBBARD, BRUCE L. Methods for 
teaching health education. Stanford Uni- 
versity. 162 p. 

JONES, AGNES A, A follow-up study 
of beginning home economics teachers 
graduated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin to ascertain education needs. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 418 p. 

KERKER, LAWRENCE W. An evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of the prepara- 
tion of beginning secondary teachers in 
physical education graduating from five 
selected Illinois teacher-education schools. 
Indiana University. 185 p. 

KIRK, COOLEEN J. Guides for improv- 
ing the student teaching experience in 
music education at the University of Illi- 
nois. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 154 p. 

KUNDIS, LAWRENCE E._ Teacher 
training programs in art education in the 
United States. University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 278 p. 
LENGFELD, LORNA S,. The relation- 
ship of the ratings of bodily action of 
prospective teachers to measures of teach- 
ing efficiency. University of Wisconsin. 
103 p. 

McCRISTAL, KING J. A study of the 
relationship between certain undergradu- 
ate success factors at Michigan State Col- 
lege and the vocational competence of 
male physical education graduates. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 151 p. 
McENGE, WITHRO. The development 
of a teacher education curriculum in in- 
dustrial education with special emphasis 
upon industrial internship. New York Uni- 
versity. (Thesis not at present in library.) 
MARTIN, WILLIAM H. Operational in- 
terpretations of the Smith-Hughes act as 
reflected in the writings of teacher edu- 
cators in vocational agriculture. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 135 p. 
MATTHEWS, EDWARD H. Proposed 
training for teachers of high school gen- 
eral mathematics. George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 214 p. 

MICHAELS, AGNES I. Course content 
for the preparation of pre-service class- 
room teachers in the elementary school 
health program: with implications for 
New York State. University of Buffalo. 
287 p. 
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69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 
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MITCHELL, JOHN. The identification 
and evaluation of instructional units in 
organization and management of general 
shops for industrial arts teacher educa- 
tion. Pennsylvania State University. 184 p. 
ORENDORFF, HORLD S. The pre- 
service education of the elementary teach- 
er in music for the service area of Glen- 
ville State College in West Virginia. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
234 p. 

PETERSON, WILBUR J. Training of 
secondary school music teachers in the 
undergraduate programs of colleges and 
universities of seventeen Western States. 
University of Oregon. 217 p. 

PISANO, ROCCI G. Preparation of sci- 
ence teachers based on an analysis of 
rural community needs. Stanford Univer- 
sity. 243 p. 

REESE, ROBERT M. An evaluation of 
the Ohio teacher education program for 
trade and industrial education teachers. 
Ohio State University. 153 p. 
ROESSER, MILDRED S. An analysis 
of social studies elective courses at the 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Buffalo during the years 1945-50. Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 123 p. 

ROOME, WARREN G. A program of 
mathematics education for prospective 
teachers of secondary school mathematics 
at Radford College. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 188 p. 

ROSKIE, GERTRUDE I. The home- 
making program for beginning teachers. 
Stanford University. 87 p. 

RUSSON, ALLEN R. The prediction 
of scholastic achievement of business edu- 
cation majors at the college level. Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 112 p. 
RUTLEDGE, JAMES A, A study of ele- 
mentary school science teaching and ele- 
mentary teacher preparation for science 
in Ohio. Ohio State University. 332 p. 
SLEDGE, GEORGE W. Relationship be- 
tween some pre-teaching characteristics 
and subsequent performance of teachers 
of vocational agriculture. Michigan State 
College. 321 p. 

SMITH, JESSIE M. Development of 
business teacher education in the United 
States, 1893-1950. Columbia University. 
362 p. 

SWANSON, ROBERT. The principles 
and practices of supervision of student 
teachers in business education. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 161 p. 
TICE, GRADY G. In-service education 


76. 
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of teachers of vocational agriculture in 
Texas. Louisiana State University. 165 p. 


WALSH, WILLIAM J., JR. The status 
of the science methods course for second- 
ary teaching in selected state colleges and 
universities in the United States—1954. 
University of Colorado. 274 p. 

See also theses numbered 7, 78, 82, 83, 91, 
127, 141, and 144. 


IV. Student Teaching and Other 
Preparatory Experiences: Labora- 


77. 


78. 


79. 


81. 


83. 


tory, Field, Direct 


BEATY, EDGAR. Developing criteria for 
the selection of directing teachers with 
particular reference to a secondary pro- 
gram of off-campus internship at Florida 
State University. Florida State University. 
214 p. 

BECK, RALPH L. Planning a student 
teaching program for prospective high 
school science teachers. New York Uni- 
versity. 135 p. 

BLAIR, LOIS C. An exploration of na- 
ture and function of laboratory experi- 
ences in general education courses, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 374 p. 
BLEDSOE, ERNESTINE. Development 
of internships in counselor education: 
how one program evolved at the College 
of Education, University of Georgia. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
171 p. 

BROWN, THOMAS J. Guiding student 
teachers. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (Not consecutively paged.) 


- CANADA, RALPH W. The relationship 


of participating experiences in student 
teaching to comparable experiences in 
teaching vocational agriculture. Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 130 p. 

EVANS, JOHN J. A critical analysis of 
procedures for evaluating student teach- 
ers in secondary mathematics. Ohio State 
University. 380 p. 

FLIGOR, ROSS J. An analysis of the 
evaluation, use, and value of certain com- 
petencies for beginning the student teach- 
ing experience. Michigan State College. 
218 p. 

FREEMAN, LAWRENCE E. An analy- 
sis and evaluation of administrative prac- 
tices in selected secondary student teach- 
ing programs in Texas. University of 
Houston. 247 p. 

GIFFORD, ROBERT W. A description 
of certain changes accompanying practice 
teaching and concomitant experiences. 
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87. 


91. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 
197 p. 

HENDRIX, HOLBERT H. Elementary 
school student teaching in selected multi- 
purpose universities. State University of 
Iowa. 646 p. 

KENNEDY, ROBERT B. The role of 
the high school principal in the admin- 
istration of teacher education programs. 
Stanford University. 396 p. 


. LANAGAN, WILLIAM A. An analysis 


and evaluation of the activity content of 
student teaching courses in twenty-two 
Texas colleges and universities. University 
of Houston. 262 p. 

McCLURE, L. MORRIS. The impera- 
tives of the community school concept for 
student teaching programs. Michigan 
State College. 134 p. 

McGINNIS, LOWELL M. An appraisal 
of former student teachers’ reactions to 
their student teaching experiences in so- 
cial studies at the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. University of California, 
Los Angeles. 293 p. 

RECTOR, REX. Reciprocal Empathy: 
a study of student-teacher interaction. 
Purdue University. 76 p. 

SMITH, EMMITT D. An analysis of 
the self-evaluation of professional labora- 
tory experience programs in member in- 
stitutions of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. Univer- 
sity of Texas. 253 p. 

See also theses numbered 33, 40, 44, 58, 
and 74. 


Psychological Factors: Adjust- 
ments, Attitudes, Leadership 


COREY, FAY L. A study of the values 
of future teachers attending state teachers 
colleges in northeastern United States. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
250 p. 

LaBUE, ANTHONY C. An analysis of 
some factors associated with persistence 
of interest in teaching as a vocational 
choice. Syracuse University. 208 p. 
MIERZWO, DOROTHY R. A study of 
some of the problems of adjustment ex- 
perienced in non-academic areas by the 
international students in Teachers Col- 
lege. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 133 p. 

STEVENS, LEILA. The attitudes of 
high school seniors toward teaching as a 
career: a projective technique study. 
University of Wisconsin. 154 p. 

See also thesis numbered 150. 
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VI. Students and Personnel Services: 


Selection, Counseling , 


98. ATHERTON, AUDREY. A study of the 
undergraduate educational counseling serv- 
ices in the School of Education, Florida 
State University. Florida State University. 
256 p. 

99. FERGUSON, HAROLD S. The precon- 
ceptions of prosepctive teachers. New York 
University. 162 p. 

100. FERGUSON, JOHN L., JR. A factorial 
study of the Minnesota teacher attitude 
inventory. University of Missouri. 104 p. 

101. HALLISY, RICHARD G. The attitudes 
and interests of the student body of a 
State teachers college as they relate to the 
teaching profession. University of Pitts- 
burgh. 223 p. 

102. JOHNSTON, FRED N. Practices em- 
ployed in recruiting students for careers 
in teaching. Northwestern University. 
251 p. 

103. KELLY, ERNEST WARDE,. The con- 
struction and validation of a professional 
attitudes inventory for prospective teach- 
ers. Indiana University. 285 p. 

104. MORRIS, WOODROW W. A study of 
recruitment and selection of students for 
elementary teacher education in West Vir- 
ginia. Ohio State University. 339 p. 

105. NOTHERN, ELBERT F. A statistical 
analysis of differences between students 
preparing to teach and students preparing 
to enter other vocational fields. Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. 160 p. 

106. PALMER, JOSEPHINE. Role concepts 
of prospective teachers of young children. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
292 p. 

107. PARKER, CARL A. The methods used 
by state teachers colleges in recruiting of 
students for teacher education. University 
of Colorado. 240 p. 

108. PFEIFFER, ROBERT R. A study of the 
problems and attitudes of beginning super- 
vising teachers in the program of full- 
time student teaching at Indiana Univer- 
sity. Indiana University. 193 p. 

109. PIERS, ELLEN V. Effects of instruction 
on teacher attitudes: extended control 
group design. George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 125 p. 

110.ROBB, GEORGE P._ Relationships be- 
tween interests and achievement in stu- 
dent teaching. Indiana University. 109 p. 

111. ROTH, EARL ALLEN, The recruitment 
and admission of students to teacher edu- 
cation. Indiana University. 322 p. 
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112. SANDGREN, DUANE. Student teachers’ 
attitude inventory scores: their changes 
as a result of practice teaching and their 
relation to critic teachers’ rating of teach- 
ing ability. Indiana University. 121 p. 

113. SMITH, FLOYD R. Changes in some 
personal qualities of student teachers at 
the University of Missouri. University of 
Missouri. 235 p. 

114. SNARR, OTTO W., JR. Principles and 
policies for the selection of students for 
teacher education. University of Wyo- 
ming.. 189 p. 

115. SWARTZ, JOSEPH F. A critical analy- 
sis of the literature pertaining to the pre- 
service selection of prospective teachers. 
University of Pittsburgh. 358 p. 

See also theses numbered 56, 57, 70, and 72. 


Vil. Teachers: Problems, 
uction, Follow-up 


116. ELLIOTT, BESSIE M. A study concern- 
ing the orientation of new teachers in the 
metropolitan area of St. Louis. Washing- 
ton University (St. Louis). 187 p. 

117.FOSTER, HELEN W. Problems of a 
group of begininng elementary school 
teachers. University of Pennsylvania. 188 p. 

118. HOMEIER, GEORGE A. C. An analysis 
of current administrative procedures used 
in the orientation of new teachers in 
Michigan public high schools. Wayne Uni- 
versity. 192 p. 

119. NESBIT, DAUN W. A study of begin- 
ning teachers’ roles in guidance activities 
of the public secondary schools of central 
Pennsylvania and their felt adequacy for 
these roles. Pennsylvania State University. 
88 p. 

120. NODELL, PAUL H. Meeting the prob- 
lems and difficulties of beginning teachers 
as sponsors of student activities in the 
high school. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 239 p. 

121. PALMER, CARROLL W. The induction 
of new teachers at Butler High School, 
Butler, New Jersey. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 111 p. 

See also theses numbered 52, 69, and 108. 


VIII In-Service Education; Child 
Study 


122. BLACK, BERNARD R. Proposals for 
the development of an in-service training 
program for faculty counselors at Ohio 
University. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 266 p. 

123. CAPEHART, BERTIS E. A study of the 
in-service education program in the Oak 
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Ridge (Tennessee) schools. University of 
Tennessee. 322 p. 

124.GARCIA, THOMAS G, In-service im- 
provement of college teaching. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 115 p. 

125. HAVEN, JULIA M. The nature and in- 
fluence of in-service education programs 
in selected suburban elementary schools. 
Northwestern University. 230 p. 

126. HEYWOOD, STANLEY J. Determining 
clarity of teachers’ purposes—a basic ob- 
jective of in-service training programs. 
University of Chicago. 175 p. 

127. JEFFRIES, JONES E, In-service educa- 
tion of Negro teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in North Carolina. Pennsylvania 
State University. 137 p. 

128. LANDERS, ROBERT B. A study of the 
administrative and organizational aspects 
of in-service education programs in the 
public schools of Arkansas. University of 
Arkansas. 193 p. 

129. LONG, CLEMENT A, An analysis of in- 
service education procedures used in in- 
troducing grouping methods of instruction 
in secondary schools. University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 254 p. 

130. McFEATERS, MARY M. A critical an- 
alysis of selected research literature on 
in-service teacher education. University 
of Pittsburgh. 229 p. 

131. MeMAHON, LOIS G. A study of in- 
service education programs in selected 
California public school systems. Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 219 p. 

132. MITCHELL, JAMES R. The workshop 
as an in-service education procedure. In- 
diana University. 158 p. 

133. MUKERJI, ROSE. Action research by 
college students as developed in a course 
for in-service teachers. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 204 p. 

134. "ROURKE, MARY A. The in-service 
workshop in elementary education: its 
effect upon participants. Harvard Univer- 
sity. 445 p. 

135. VAN WINKLE, LEWIS B. Administra- 
tive techniques for fostering in-service 
teacher growth. George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 159 p. 

See also theses numbered 8, 41, 49, 50, 75, 
148, and 152. 


IX. Evaluation of Preparation 
136. BOYTER, ELIZABETH J, Institutional 
appraisal of five-year programs for the 
preparation of secondary-school teachers. 
Stanford University. 231 p. 
137. BURKE, CASEEL D. An evaluative 
study of elementary teacher education in 
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Utah. University of California, Berkeley. 
524 p. 

138. DAVIDIAN, ELIZABETH V. The com- 
parability of the ratings of teacher gradu- 
ates at a selected teachers college by train- 
ing supervisors and school employers. Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 131 p. 

139. FISHER, LAWRENCE A. The function 
of role-expectations of superiors, colleagues, 
and students in the evaluation of effective- 
ness of instructors. University of Chi- 
cago. 128 p. 

140. HUBBARD, ROBERT E. A survey of 
procedures for evaluating student progress 
in professional education courses offered 
by the teacher preparing institutions of 
Ohio. Ohio State Univeristy. 290 p. 

141.LUCAS, KEITH E. Criteria for the 
evaluation of programs of study leading 
to the master’s degree that prepare teach- 
ers of business subjects for the secondary 
schools. Ohio State University. 367 p. 

142. MORRIS, SUMNER B, Evaluation of 
the education workshop. Stanford Uni- 
versity. 126 p. 

148. SCOTT, GRACE D. The extent to 
which the present program for the edu- 
cation of supervisors in West Virginia de- 
velops democratic leadership. University 
of Maryland. 168 p. 

144. WILLIS, DORIS EMMA, An evaluative 
study of teacher training for distributive 
education throughout the United States. 
Indiana University. 482 p. 

See also theses numbered 4, 17, 18, 37, 38, 
39, 47, 52, 53, $6, 77, 83, 84, 89, 91, 
93, and 146. 


X. Teacher Education in Other 
Countries 


145. DUTT, BEULAH M. Teacher education 
in India. University of Oklahoma. 132 p. 

146. ELEQUIN, ELEANOR T. A study of 
the effectiveness of the student personnel 
services and adequacy of guidance and re- 
lated course offerings for teacher training 
at Philippine Normal College. Michigan 
State College. 245 p. 


147. ENVERGA, TOBIAS Y. The compara- 
tive role expectations of Filipino and 
American teachers with regard to the ad- 
ministrator. University of Chicago. 262 p. 

148. JURADO, LEONARDA MARTINEZ. 
Group work as an effective approach for 
the improvement of in-service education 
of teachers in the Philippines. Cornell 
University. 304 p. 

149. KHAN, MOHAMMED I. A proposed 
teachers training programme for rural uni- 
versities in India. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 206 p. 

150. VALDES, MATILDE M. An exploratory 
study of reported personal problems of a 
group of women students in the College 
of Education, University of the Philip- 
pines. University of Buffalo. 222 p. 

151. VAZQUEZ, HERMINIA, The role of 
the college of education in the reorienta- 
tion of secondary education in Puerto 
Rico. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 106 p. 

152. VELASQUEZ, MAXIMINIANO A, De- 
velopment of principles for in-service im- 
provement of teachers in the Philippines, 
with special reference to Sulu Province. 
University of Illinois. 300 p. 

—_o—_——_ 


The following cross-reference heads are pro- 
vided for additional convenience: 

Elementary school teachers: Nos. 7, 10, 14, 17, 
18, 21, 29, 48, 61, 63, 71, 87, 104, 106, 117, 
125, 134, and 137. 

Secondary school teachers: Nos. 20, 22, 25, 32, 
37, 46, 52, 60, 64, 68, 76, 77, 78, 85, 88, 
118, 119, 121, 129, 136, 141, and 151. 

College teachers: Nos. 98, 122, and 124. 

Adult education teachers: No. 30. 

Historical studies: Nos. 1, 5, 47, and 73. 

Note:—In the corresponding set of cross ref- 
erences last year (June, 1954) certain errors 
occurred owing to the last-minute deletion of 
two these from the list. Cross reference to 
theses numbered 50-118 should all be reduced 
by one; and numbers 120-163 should be re- 
duced by two. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Dagobert D. Runes (ed.), Treasury of Phi- 
losophy (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955) 1,280 pp., $15.00. 


This jumbo volume of 1,280 pages 
contains excerpts from the writings of 
$75 philosophers, arranged in alpha- 
betical order (including Anonymous) . 
Each excerpt is preceded by a half-page 
or so of information about the author's 
life, works, and general place in the 
tradition. A table of references at the 
end of the volume cites the work from 
which the selection is taken, but no 
more detailed reference to book, chap- 
ter, or page is given; thus the reader, 
unfamiliar with a work, would be hard 
put to locate the selection, in case he 
developed an interest in what precedes 
or follows what he had read. There is 
also an index of proper names. 


With even this generous number of 
pages to be divided among so many 
authors, the reader quick at mental 
arithmetic will soon see that, on the 
average, each philosopher can have 
about three pages. Many get only one; 
some get more. That Aristotle gets 
about five pages, Descartes ten, Dewey 
three, Hobbes thirteen, Hume six, 
Kant four, Plato seventeen, and Rus- 
sell nine gives some idea of the repre- 
sentation of some fairly well-known 
and relatively voluminous philoso- 
phers. 

An anthology can be judged only 
on the basis of the authors so chosen, 
and the general scheme of the whole 
collection. To be sure, comments on 
the first two points at least can easily 
degenerate into disputes about = 
sonal tastes, but fortunately this dan- 


ger is not present in the case of the 
present volume. 

By casting the net so wide as to in- 
clude almost four hundred authors, the 
editor has reduced arguments about 
the particular selection of philosophers 
pretty much to quibbles. Though he 
suggests that ten thousand men have 
some claim to be philosophers and 
though he says he would welcome com- 
ments from serious readers, most of us 
would agree that disputes would run a 
bit thin after the first hundred or so 
names were passed. But the editor’s 
catholicity of inclusion is ible only 
because of the brevity of the selections. 
Consequently, the question, “Why 
snippets?” seems valid; but since it con- 
cerns the plan of the whole volume, we 
may dismiss it for the moment. 

If the editor is granted his choice of 
authors, still his choice of materials 
raises some questions, primarily that of 
asking what principles he used in mak- 
ing his selection. “A Few Words to the 
Reader” sheds no light on this point, 
and the dust-jacket states merely that 
they are “representative excerpts from 
the man’s work.” “Representative” is 
a fairly vague term. To approach the 
problem from the negative side, one 
would be hard put to know how to 
argue that any five pages from Aristotle 
or Kant were not representative” in 
some sense. Admitting, then, that they 
are representative, one keeps asking 
oneself “Representative of what?” Or 
to put the issue in terms of the volume 
as a whole, if one asks, “Of what are 
these thousand pages representative?” 
I can find no better answer than, 
“Three hundred seventy-five philoso- 
phers.” And my intention is not to be 
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captious. 

ff one seeks to describe the volume 
briefly, a fair characterization would 
seem to be: a brief biographical dic- 
tionary of philosophy with some sam- 
ples of the author’s work. The review- 
er sees no other rubric which explains 
the alphabetical order, the introduc- 
tory notes, and the very brief selections, 
which are typical in the vaguest sense, 
but little more. 

If this is an adequate description, 
we must then wonder who will use 
such a volume. Does the brief bio 
graphical note gain from being fol- 
lowed by the brief selection? Does so 
brief a selection merit so long a note? 
In the reviewer's opinion, the answer 
to both questions is “No.” In most 
educational settings, at least, either a 
longer dictionary without the samples 
or longer selections from fewer men 
would be more useful. In fact, it is 
hard to conceive of the audience for 
which this book is intended. People 
who read the encyclopedia or the dic- 
tionary from A through Z might want 
to do the same with their philosophy. 
But for school or college use it is diffi- 
cult to see how this volume could func- 
tion as text, collateral reading, or refer- 
ence source. It serves none of the fa- 
miliar purposes, yet it does not clear- 
ly perform any other. 

Harold B. Dunkel 
University of Chicago 


LANGUAGE TEACHING 


If every foreign language teacher in 
the United States were to read and try 
to apply the principles presented in 
Language Teaching, A Guide for 
Teachers of Foreign Languages by Ed- 
win T. Cornelius, Jr. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1953, 168 p., 
$2.40) the quality of foreign language 
teaching, it is safe to say would be no- 
ticeably improved within a few years. 
The book is an elementary introduc- 
tion to linguistics for the classroom 
teacher and a valuable guide to teach- 
ers who are dissatisfied with traditional 
methods but don’t quite know how to 
proceed with new ones. 


Although the book grew out of ex- 
periments in teaching English as a for- 
eign language, it is intended, of course, 
for teachers of other languages also. 
Throughout, the emphasis upon prin- 
ciples and attitudes is maintained. The 
author evidently believes that a change 
of attitude among foreign language 
teachers is a reform devoutly to be 
wished, and much of what he says may 
be regarded as his contribution to such 
a reform. 


In the very first chapter Cornelius 
presents his credo of foreign lan 
teaching; in the remainder of the book 
these principles are restated time and 
again. Chief emphasis is given to the 
importance of the spoken language: 
“The objective of the teacher of a for- 
eign lan is to ex students to 
oe ladies @ it ic qpeben.” “The 
ability to read and write a language 
may come as a by-product of the proc- 
ess of learning the spoken language.” 
“The model to be used in teaching a 
language is always the speech of the 
native speaker of the language.” “The 
most important activities of classroom 
language study are continuous imita- 
tion and repetition of the model of the 
spoken language provided by the teach- 
er.” Whether the author discusses meth- 
ods and techniques of teaching (Cha 
ter I) , textbooks and teaching materials 
(Chapter II), the preparation of lan- 
guage teachers (Chapter — , language 
as an aspect of cultural behavior 

Chapter IV), or the field of linguis- 
tics (Chapter V), the importance of 
knowing any language first as a system 
of arbitrary vocal symbols is stressed 
everywhere. Writing, (a system of arbi- 
trary graphic symbols which are used 
to represent the language of a speech 
community) is to be taught after the 
language system has been mastered and 
ample opportunity has been given to 
the students to imitate a native speaker. 


The ——— of several language 
systems and the exposition of the Eng- 
lish language system (Chapters X and 
XI) amplify Cornelius’ realistic ap- 
proach to language study and empha- 
size the difference between speaking a 
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language and talking about a language. 
The author points out repeatedly that 
the explanations and opinions that 
constitute such a large part of many 
language courses are “irrelevant to the 
students’ task of learning to say the 
symbols” (p. 129) that have been used 
in any given situation. 

The weakest part of Language 
Teaching, it seems to me, is Chapter IX, 
a discussion of levels of usage entitled 
“Colloquial Language vs. Classical 
Language.” Unfortunately the super- 
ficial treatment of levels of usage is not 
the only weakness in Language Teach- 
ing. It seems to me that the questions 
from teachers of languages at the be- 
ginning of each chapter add almost 
nothing to the interest or the value of 
the book. The questions are too numer- 
ous and too varied to be kept in mind 
as the chapter is being read, and they 
do not serve as an outline, for the order 
in which they are answered is not con- 
sistent. Sometimes they are not an- 
swered at all. 

Stylistically the book would have 
gained much from a careful revision. 
Perhaps in extenuation we should note 
that it was apparently written in haste. 

These faults do not, of course, concel 
the virtues of Language Teaching that 
have been previously considered. The 
basic principles are sound and there 
are many suggestions for the foreign 
language teacher who wants to apply 
the results of linguistic research in the 
classroom. As this kind of guide the 
book can be invaluable. 

—Dorothy E. Moulton on 
Bowling Green State University 


GUIDANCE 


J. Anthony Humphreys and Arthur E. Trax- 
ler, Guidance Services (Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1954) xviii + 438, 
$4.75. 


A welcome newcomer to the field of 
college texts suited for the first or 
basic course in guidance, this well-writ- 
ten, easy to read, general guidance 
text-book will be warmly received by 
counselor-trainers, guidance workers, 
and graduate students everywhere. The 
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authors, Dr. Humphreys, the Director 
of Personnel Services of a Chicago 
Junior College and Dr. Traxler, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Educational 
Records Bureau, have presented a func- 
tional, practical overview of many of 
the essential guidance services that go 
to make up an organized guidance pro- 
gram in modern public schools and 
colleges. This volume is the fourth in 
Science Research Associates’ Profes- 
sional Guidance Series texts. 


The authors have organized their 
discussion of procedures around five 
major sections: general understandings 
basic to guidance work; tools and tech- 
niques used in guidance programs; 
helping students solve major problems; 
the administration and organization of 
guidance programs; and a look at fu- 
ture trends in guidance services in 
schools and colleges. 


The first section presents the socio- 
logical, psychological, and_ historical 
backgrounds essential for an under- 
standing of the “guidance movement,” 
together with the aims and principles of 
guidance and a discussion of the “gui- 
dance point of view.” Here the authors 
carefully delineate their emphasis of 
guidance as work with normal individ- 
uals within a school setting and lay 
stress on the concept of guidance as a 
process which extends over a period of 
time with an individual and is fully in- 
tegrated into the total experiences the 
modern school provides for its students. 
They state their basic attitude toward 
guidance: “. . . the individual is of cen- 
tral importance. . .” (p. 4) and elabo- 
rate their general point of view around 
this thesis. The adjustment of this in- 
dividual to a changing, dynamic society 
and his ultimate development as a ma- 
ture person capable of making his own 
intelligent decisions and unique contri- 
butions to society are stated as the ma- 
jor aims of the guidance worker. 

The authors lay forth several im- 
portant sociological principles upon 
which they build VE pow 4 for auie 
ance. These, they say, include recogni- 
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tion of the fundamental worth of the 
individual and his optimum develo 
ment in a society which is increasingly 
impersonal and complex; specializa- 
tion of function in the world of work; 
the increase in employment of women; 
and the growing proportions of youth 
attending secondary schools and col- 
leges. No argument here, yet the re- 
viewer could not help but note the 
reliance upon secondary sources and 
the absence of reference to the rather 
large body of germane literature in 
the sociology of work, social mobility, 
employment trends, etc. 

tn eir treatment of the psychologi- 
cal bases for guidance mene the au- 
thors’ major thesis centers around the 
psychology of inter and intra-individ- 
ual trait differences as illustrated by 
mental-test findings. A brief discussion 
of personality and the role of adjust- 
ment is presented, but one cannot over- 
look the absence of reference to the 
contributions of mental hygiene, per- 
sonality theory, social work, or psychia- 
try, in the development of guidance 
practices. 

The rather comprehensive chapter 
on the history of guidance, while some- 
what detailed for the beginning stu- 
dent, presents a full account and in- 
cludes many items not usually found in 
reviews of this sort, such as the back- 
— and history of the Cooperative 

ests, the Educational Records Bureau, 
and cumulative records. A series of 
brief sketches of guidance practices in 
foreign countries, adapted from Kap- 
lan’s Encyclopedia is an added fea- 
ture to this section. 

The five chapters concerning tools 
and techniques are well written, down 
to earth, “how-to-do-its.” The chapter 
on “Collecting and Recording Data” 
is nyregon exemplary, although the 
title is somewhat misleading. One 
might expect a discussion of various 
data — techniques, but finds 
instead one page each on autobiogra- 
phies, rating scales, and sociometry and 
twenty-five pages on testing. Despite 
this strong emphasis on testing, the 
chapters which discuss the counseling 


interview, group guidance, follow-up, 
and research and evaluation proce- 
dures, acquaint the novice with re 

resentative practices in guidance work. 

The central four chapters, written 
under the sub-title, “Solving Students’ 
Major Problems,” relate the techniques 
described earlier to common situations 
that the guidance worker meets daily. 
A sampling from this section includes 
practical suggestions in reference to 
such items as, “overcoming lack of in- 
terest,” “making occupational infor- 
mation accessible,” “ways of helping 
youth find jobs,” and “commonly ob- 
served personal problems.’ The cha 
ter on vocational choice is particularly 
noteworthy as it admirably condenses 
the complex information available 
about jobs and the world of work and 
suggests many devices for using this in- 
formation with students. 

The authors’ theoretical framework 
from which they view counseling seems 
to be the Minnesota point of view, and 
frequent references to the work of Wil- 
liamson and Wrenn document their 
support of diagnosis. The general con- 
cept of behavior and personality is 
jargely trait-centered, and the reader 
looks in vain for such concepts as coun- 
selee acceptance, counselee attitude, 
and counselee feeling in relation to the 
well worked out counselor procedures 
outlined in this book. 

Perhaps typical of the advice given 
to the counselor-in-training is the fol- 
lowing excerpt under the sub-heading, 
“Personal Preferences and Needs”: 

“. . . One counselee may be a re- 

served, shy person who lacks aggres- 

siveness. He needs to attend a col- 
lege that will stimulate him to par- 
ticipate in social and extracurricular 
activities. . . . Another counselee 
may be a person to whom social life 
comes very easily. As a result, he 
tends to spend too much time in 
activities outside the classroom. Such 

a counselee needs a college that em- 

phasizes academic work.” (p. 256) 

One might well ask the authors 
whose needs are being met, the coun- 
selee’s or the counselor's? This exam- 
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ple of a counselor-centered approach 
is fairly typical when the authors de- 
velop the specific procedures they 
would use in working with students. 
Basically this is a worth-while book. 
The section on testing, the very full 
history of guidance, the section on oc- 
cupational information, and the pro- 
nouncement of future trends in guid- 
ance services are among the best chap- 
ters. One would like to see the end-of- 
chapter reference improved; Chapter 2, 
for example, has but two references. 
And one would like to see more stress 
upon some of the more humble limita- 
tions of working with humans; this re- 
viewer failed to find that among the 
answers given. 
Robert A. Heimann 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 


ART 


Harriet and Vetta Goldstein, Art in Every- 
day Life (New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany) 515 p., $6.50. (Revised). 


The fourth edition of this popular 
book remains basically what it was 
when first written; a study of the appli- 
cation of the fundamental principles of 
design and color to everyday problems 
of dress, home decoration, advertising 
and civic planning. These problems are 
explained so clearly and are so well 
illustrated that a person with little 
background or native ability can learn 
to apply them to any problem. 

Many substitutions have been made 
in the illustrations. These have been 
chiefly in the area of house design and 
decoration, reflecting changes in mod- 
ern living and in homes designed to 
maintain a simplified mode of life. A 
new chapter “The Home as a Unit”, 
stresses the importance of planning a 
home that will fulfill the aesthetic and 
practical needs of the family. This 
— is a definite addition to the 
book. 


—Helen Henderson 
Bowling Green State University 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Mary S. Lyle and Maude Williamson, Home- 
making Education in High School (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts Company, 1954) 423 
pp-. $3.75. 


This is the third revision of a well 
recognized and valuable textbook for 
beginning and prospective home eco- 
nomics teachers. The book was first 
published twenty years ago; it is a 
tribute to the far-sightedness and pro- 
gressive beliefs of the authors that so 
few changes were needed in their or- 
ganization and essential ideas for this 
last edition. In the preface the authors 
state that while they have been guided 
by the same basic philosophy as before 
—namely that of developing persons 
capable of building for themselves a 
satisfying personal life—they have re- 
vised much of the earlier material and 
added new, in recognition of the many 
changes in family life and education 
today. 

Those administrators and educators 
interested in the philosophy and con- 
tributions of home economics to gen- 
eral and vocational education should 
read the second and third chapters. 
Homemaking teachers, both experi- 
enced and inexperienced, will enjoy 
and profit from the new information in 
the succeeding chapters such as discus- 
sions in class, role playing, home ex- 
periences, evaluation, counseling, and 
the new chapter on audio-visual aids. 
The questions asked at the end of the 
chapter on management are particu- 
larly pertinent to a good department. 
Each chapter is followed by up-to-date 
readings and questions for class dis- 
cussion. 

The format is modern. The printing 
seems larger and more easily read; the 
headings are in larger type are more 
noticeable. The artistic design and 
color of the binding make it a welcome 
change from the usual conventional 
covers of most textbooks. 


Madge E. Johnson 
Bowling Green State University 
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A Review of 


WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


CALIFORNIA 


Teacher Recruitment Clinics. A unique 
series of recruitment meetings was held in 
California during the month of February, 
1955, sponsored by the State Department of 
Education, the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, the California School Boards Association, 
and the California Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion. 

The clinics, held regionally in five different 
areas of the state, were designed to bring to- 
gether key persons representing both lay and 
professional groups for the purpose of making 
specific plans and agreeing upon additional 
recruitment activities in which various agen- 
cies and organizations should immediately be- 
gin to engage. 

As is indicated by the use of the term 
“clinic,” the theme of the meetings was the 
current illness the teaching profession is suffer- 
ing because of the lack of qualified teachers. 
The program, therefore, emphasized diagnos- 
ing the problem and prescribing ways of ef- 
fectively treating it. 

The outcomes of the clinics have been pub- 
lished by the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in a bulletin entitled “The Cali- 
fornia Series of Recruitment Clinics.” 

—James C. Stone 

Sub-Standard Certification Policy. A 
schedule for the elimination of sub-standard 
certification proposed by the California Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards has been adopted by the California 
Teachers Association. The policy statement 
proposes modification of current practices in 
California's provisional certification program, 
calls for increased action for professional up- 
grading of the present body of provisionally 
certificated teachers and sets dates for the ter- 
mination of sub-standard certification in Cali- 
fornia. 

The Association envisions that by 1958 
granting of new provisional credentials will 
end. In the meantime, it strongly recom- 
mends annual increases in the amount of prep- 
aration required for new holders of provi- 
sional credentials. The schedule of proposal 
increases is as follows: 

After July 1, 1956, 90 semester hours must 
have been completed as a minimum require- 


Around the Nation 


ment for the initial provisional elementary 
credential. 

After July 1, 1957, an applicant for an initial 
provisional elementary credential must have 
completed a baccalaureate degree as a mini- 
mum requirement. 

After July 1, 1958, no initial provisional gen- 
eral elementary credential shall be issued. 

After July 1, 1956, an applicant for an initial 
provisional general secondary credential must 
have completed one-half of the graduate work 
required for the credential. 

After July 1, 1955, no initial provisional ele- 
mentary administration credential shall be 
issued. 

In addition to setting limits on the granting 
of sub-standard credentials the California 
TEPS Commission continues to urge that col- 
leges and universities of the state provide an 
expanded in-service professional education pro- 
gram whereby the present body of provision- 
ally credentialed teachers may be brought up 
to full credential standards. 

Workshops in Teacher Education. The 
California Council on Teacher Education and 
the California Teachers Association, through 
its TEPS Commission are jointly sponsoring a 
series of workshops on programs and problems 
in teacher education (June 27-August 19). 
Workshop activities will deal with curriculum 
construction in teacher education, design and 
administration of programs for teacher prepa- 
ration, staffing the schools, making the teaching 
profession more attractive and the functions 
and procedures of certification and accredita- 
tion in teacher education. 

The California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the State Department of Educa- 
tion will participate in the workshop sessions. 

—Charles Hamilton 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Salary Legislation. In the District the re- 
cruitment and retention of highly qualified 
teachers depends upon adequate salary provi- 
sions, since it is essential that salaries be high 
enough to compete with those offered by gov- 
ernment and private industry for similar qu- 
alifications. Educational associations have been 
successful in having a salary bill, $-1093, in- 
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troduced in the Senate. All efforts are now 
directed toward pressure for its passage. 

The D. C. TEPS Commission has cooper- 
ated with various groups in problems inciden- 
tal to integration in our schools. 

The Commission has met with FTA groups 
to effect a closer relationship and understand- 
ing between FTA and members of the pro- 
fession, and to promote interest of future 
teachers in professional organizations. 

Entrance Requirements. Efforts for the 
modification of present teacher entrance re- 
quirements, including flexibility in course re- 
quirements, the use of the interview as part of 
the teacher selection process, and the substitu- 
tion of the National Teachers Examination for 
the present type have been continued through 
the year. (A committee has been named by the 
Superintendent to study the use of the Na- 
tional Teachers Examination.) 

—Thelma Raymond 


FLORIDA 

Foreign Languages. In 1954 the Univer- 
sity of Miami Language Week was established 
in support of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion's foreign language program. The enthusi- 
astic reception accorded the UMLW led to the 
conviction that it should be made an annual 
event. Later, when initial invitations to the 
1955 meeting (March 27-April 2) were issued 
it became evident that there was a growing 
regional interest in the more practical aspects 
of language study in the southeast. 

The work sessions included a regional citizen 
consultation along the lines initiated by the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO and a 
session devoted to the 350th anniversary of 
the publication of Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 

—Berthold C. Friedl 

A Statement on Teacher Education in 
Florida has been prepared recently by the 
Education Committee of Florida Colleges and 
Universities and circulated to all members of 
the state legislature. 

Regarded by the State Department of Edu- 
cation as “the best statement to date on teach- 
er education in Florida,” the brief includes the 
following views: 

“Florida's program of teacher education 
stands high in the nation. This has come 
about as a result of constant evaluation of the 
program—for the purpose of improvement. 
This evaluation has involved the best thinking 
of lay groups, public school personnel, arts 
and science faculties, and teacher education 
staffs. Outstanding among these efforts have 
been a continuous series of conferences be- 
tween liberal arts faculties and teacher educa- 
tion groups, culminating last May in a state- 


wide conference which involved leaders of col- 
leges and schools of education meeting jointly 
with public school personnel, representatives 
of liberal arts colleges of the state, lay repre- 
sentatives, and State Department personnel. 

“From these conferences have grown certain 
basic concepts. Chief among these is the con- 
cept that teacher education is a cooperative 
function of teacher-education colleges and 
schools, liberal arts colleges, State Department 
of Education, and the public school system. 
While it is logical that the schools or colleges 
of education are charged with the responsi- 
bility of developing the program of teacher 
education, in most institutions the assistance 
of faculties of other colleges—especially the 
Arts and Science College—has been sought. 
This is usually secured through an institution- 
wide committee on teacher education. 

“The state is interested in continuing to im- 
prove the quality of the programs of teacher 
education. It has established the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Teacher Educa- 
tion Advisory Council through which anyone 
may work toward improving the teacher-edu- 
cation program. 

“Any group, individual, or organization is 
encouraged to present points of view designed 
to improve the existing program.” 

—M. Mitchell Ferguson 


ILLINOIS 


Program at Aurora College. Aurora Col- 
lege has recently published a pamphlet on 
teacher education for college graduates. The 
program, as explained in the pamphlet, is for 
the specific purpose of preparing those people 
who hold degrees to meet requirements for 
certification in Illinois. It states that: 

“There are thousands of college graduates in 
the Aurora area who could prepare adequately 
for elementary school teaching and qualify for 
an Illinois teaching certificate in a relatively 
short period of training. Mothers of school age 
children are in an especially advantageous 
position to do this. Some employed single men 
and women are also interested in changing 
their vocations and entering the teaching pro- 
fession. 

“In essence, the plan is to qualify college 
graduates to meet the Illinois teaching certifi- 
cate requirements through a carefully planned 
series of courses offered by Aurora College. 
Participants will take only those courses con- 
sidered necessary by the Illinois State Teacher 
Certification Board after an official evaluation 
of their credits. 

“In a typical case an applicant who meets 
that state educational requirements except for 
the professional teacher education courses will 
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register for twenty-five quarter hours of credit 
and will attend classes approximately eight 
hours per week from October, 1955, through 
June, 1956. . . . The time schedule will be 
planned to meet the needs of the participants, 
especially mothers with children of school age. 
A group of twenty-five to thirty participants 
will be organized as a special class, and instruc- 
tion will be planned to take advantage of the 
maturity and experience of an adult group. 

“The tuition cost, at $10 per quarter hour 
of credit, will depend in each case on the 
number of courses taken. 

“. . . In most cases school superintendents 
cannot promise a particular teaching position 
now for the fall of 1956. However, every man 
or woman in the Aurora area who possesses 
the personal qualifications for teaching and 
who earns a certificate through this program 
can be assured of a teaching position within 


easy commuting distance of his home. 
—Luther J. Black 


INDIANA 


Certification. Patterns for certification of 
supervisors in psychology and allied subjects 
have been established on three levels as fol- 
lows: 

1. School testing technician who “under 
the direction and supervision of a psychome- 
trist or school psychologist, administers, scores, 
and tabulates data from group tests. The 
school testing technician cannot use and in- 
terpret data derived from testing.” 

2. School psychometrist who is subject to 
the direction and supervision of the local su- 
perintendent of schools and who “administers 
individual and group tests, uses and inter- 
prets findings from same. Administers or su- 
pervises group testing programs, interprets and 
analyzes test results. Supervises work of test- 
ing technicians and receives their reports. 
Examines children for ungraded classes, classes 
of mentally retarded or gifted children and 
other special classes, whenever mental ability 
of the pupil is a considered factor. Studies 
learning difficulties of children and suggests 
remedial treatment. Consults with parents 
corrolating of home and school in meeting the 
personal needs of children.” 

8. School psychologist who works in co- 
operation with and subject to the direction 
and supervision of the local superintendent 
of schools and who “discharges any and all 
of the duties of testing technician or psycho- 
metrist as needed. Directs and supervises the 
work of testing technician and psychometrists. 
Investigates personality and social maladjust- 
ment of children. Is responsible for locating 
and reporting to proper officials aspects of the 
total educational program found to be psycho- 


logically damaging. Serves as consultant to 
recommend or set up procedures for the devel- 


opment of psychologically constructive learn- 
ing experiences and relationships. Initiates, 
executes, as needed, programs of psychological 
services with children, parents, and staff mem- 
bers. May consult with staff regarding diag- 
nostic and remedial procedures used by teach- 
ers and supervisors to overcome learning diffi- 
culties or social maladjustments of pupils; 
advises and assists teachers and supervisors in 
the application of such measures. May serve 
as consultant in coordinating the work of 
other counseling services in the school system 
such as guidance workers, deans of girls, 
teachers, testing technicians, and psychome- 
trists.” 

The Teacher Training and Licensing Com- 
mission approved the regulation. It was signed 
by the governor and duly promulgated 
through the office of the Secretary of State. 

—H. M. Whisler 

Conference at Turkey Run. A conference 
on “The Improvement of Instruction in Indi- 
ana Colleges” was held in November, 1954, 
at Turkey Run State Park. Sponsored by the 
Indiana Association for Student Teaching, the 
Seventh Annual Indiana Teacher Education 
Workshop was attended by college presidents, 
deans and professors, teachers and administra- 
tors from primary and secondary schools, rep- 
resentatives from the Indiana State Teachers 
Association, State Department of Education, 
Indiana Classroom Teachers Association, and 
the Committee of 21 on Teacher Education. 

Main resource leaders included Dr. Harold 
Anderson, Director of Student Teaching at the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Howard L. 
Jones, Professor of Education at Colgate Uno- 
versity. 

—Herbert L. Heller 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation, The annual business meeting of the 
Massachusetts Council on Teacher Education 
was held in Newton, March 24, 1955. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming 
year: Dr. Daniel O'Leary, President, State 
Teachers College, Lowell, President; Father 
Charles Donovan, Dean, School of Education, 
Boston College, Ist Vice-president; Dr. Dugald 
Arbuckle, Professor of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity, 2nd Vice-president; Dr. Lester S. Van- 
der Werf, Dean, College of Education, North- 
eastern University, Secretary; and Dr. Clara 
Thurber, Dean, Lesley College, Treasurer. 

New members of the nominating committee 
are: Dr. Stewart Stoke, Mt. Holyoke College; 
Mr. Chester Robinson, representative of the 
Elementary Principals Association, and Dr. 
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Burleigh Wellington, Tufts College. 

A rising vote of thanks was given Frederick 
O. Holmes, first president of the Council, for 
his initiative in organizing the Council and the 
energy with which he has attempted to see it 
through its first two years. 

Massachusetts Teachers Association. Mr. 
Hugh Nixon, Executive Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Association, was feted at a 
luncheon on April 23, at the Statler Hotel 
in Boston, in commemoration of his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as Secretary. Among the 350 
present were guests representing many other 
state associations, as well as a variety of organi- 
zations and agencies directly involved with 
education in Massachusetts. Among the special 
guests were Dr. John Desmond, Commissioner 
of Education; Mr. Lyndon Pratt, Executive 
Secretary of the Connecticut Education Asso- 
ciation; Mr. George Berke, Executive Secretary, 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction; Mrs. 
Harold B. Murch, President, Massachusetts 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Lt. Governor 
Summer G. Whittier; and Dr. Elizabeth Foster 
of Worcester State Teachers College, who de- 
livered the keynote address. Mr. Nixon was 
presented with a portfolio of letters from pro- 
fessional associates, as well as silver dollars 
from many local associations in the state. He 
was named “Horace Mann of 1955.” 

The Massachusetts Teachers Association has 
reported that 68 per cent of the local teacher 
associations in Massachuetts have salary com- 
mittees varying in size from three to twenty- 
five members. 

The seventh annual Citizenship Conference 
was jointly sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Conference of Christians and Jews and the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association. Held in 
Springfield on March 19, the theme was “Keep 
Citizenship Alive in 1955.” Features of the 
meeting were a speech, a panel, and a skit 
presented by high school students. 

—Lester S. Vander Werf 


MICHIGAN 


The Michigan TEPS Committee has had 
considerable success in its first year’s endeavor 
to activate local TEPS committees in each of 
the 120 districts around the state. These local 
committees have been active in consideration 
of teacher recruitment, raising the standards of 
the profession (certification) , and teacher wel- 
fare. 

The state TEPS Committee, which sponsors 
the state-wide program of FTA, has met with 
representatives of five state colleges with a view 
to determining the advisability of organizing 
area meetings on campus for the FTA clubs. 
With eight FTA chapters and over 140 FTA 


clubs in Michigan, the group has become too 
large for its annual meeting at the MEA Camp, 
so area meetings are being formed to give 
greater individual participation. 

At its February meeting, the state TEPS 
Committee recommended to the MEA Board 
of Directors the non-issuance of all limited and 
special certificates in Michigan after June, 
1960. 

—Gerald N. Simmons 


MINNESOTA 

TEPS Conference. A sizable school system 
could have been staffed with the 200 MEA 
members who attended Minnesota’s first confer- 
ence for chairmen of the local TEPS com- 
mittees. 

Two-thirds of the group at the conference, 
held in Minneapolis February 11 and 12, were 
teachers—elementary, secondary, junior col- 
lege, teachers college, and university. Also in 
attendance were several supervisors, a dozen 
principals—elementary and secondary—a sup- 
erintendent, heads of departments, a private 
college and university dean, a teachers college 
president. There were teachers of industrial 
arts, home economics, science, mathematics, 
social studies, English and foreign languages, 
a librarian, and even a coach and a band 
teacher. 

They were there to find out how to spread 
the professional movement among teachers, “to 
lift the teaching profession from within,” as 
one of the speakers put it. 

State Chairman, Amanda Aarestad, Winona 
State Teachers College, who had planned the 
meeting, gave participants materials to take 
home with them, with instructions on their 
use. “TEPS in Minnesota,” a new 38-page ref- 
ference manual for local chairmen, was pointed 
out by Grace Armstrong, Minnesota TEPS 
Commission secretary, Mankato State Teachers 
College, and TEPS members L. M. Ellingson 
of Faribault High School, and Rolland Ring, 
Edina-Morningside High School. Mrs. Lucile 
Swanberg of Faribault High School told how 
a workshop had been organized in her area. 

Dr. Martin Quanbeck, Dean, Augsburg Col- 
lege, and a consultant of Minnesota’s TEPS 
Commission, described The Handbook for 
Minnesota Teachers while commission mem- 
ber, President George Budd of St. Cloud State 
Teachers College, did a bit of impromptu 
selling of the Handbook. Dr. Budd later pre- 
sented the TEPS kit of materials prepared by 
the National Commission. 

MEA-TEPS Commission members reported 
on action planned during the eight division 
group meetings. 

—Bernice D. Gestie 
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NEW YORK 

The Board of Directors of the New York 
State Teachers Assocation referred a resolution 
instructing the Association to explore the de- 
sirability of a Professional Board to the 
Professional Education Committee. This com- 
mittee in turn recommended a Working Con- 
ference of approximately thirty members to 
build on the 1954 Conference on the Teach- 
ing Profession which was sponsored by the 
State Teachers Association in cooperation with 
the State Education Department. 

This conference was held May 19 through 
21 with a working group of approximately 
thirty members from the teaching profession 
who attended last year’s session. The group 
considered professional education of teachers, 
standards of admission to the profession, and 
maintenance of ethical standards. 

—Alfred W. Thatcher 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Projects in Teacher Education. Several 
comprehensive projects in Teacher Education 
are going forward in Pennsylvania. One of 
these is a survey of practices, standards, and 
values with relation to the master’s degree in 
the education of teachers. The study compre- 
hends some seventy institutions which pre- 
pare teachers. The first phase of the survey 
inquires into the various patterns of prepara- 
tion leading to the degree; the second phase 
deals with the relationship between the prep- 
aration and uses made of the degree; and the 
third phase attempts to evalute the effective- 
ness of the graduate work in professional 
practice in service. 

Another project which attempts to get at the 
real causes and effects of good teaching prep- 
aration is a state-wide study of laboratory 
practices in Pennsylvania institutions. This 
project is limited to a survey of laboratory 
experiences in the language arts, including 
the teaching of reading, children’s literature, 
the teaching of languages, creative drama, 
story telling, remedial reading, creative writ- 
ing, and fundamentals of speech. 

The inquiry seeks to identify present prac- 
tices in observation, participation, and practice 
teaching in the various institutions. It also 
inquires into the effectiveness of these expe- 
riences in their application to everyday class- 
room instruction. 

Pennsylvania is carrying on two other state- 
wide programs, one in the field of selective 
recruitment and the other in the field of 
supply and demand of professional person- 
nel. 

The Pennsylvania TEPS Commission at its 
first meeting in 1955 discussed the desirability 


and need for a de novo approach in conceiving 
and planning a program of teacher education 
to meet the needs of modern society. This 
would involve examining the present Ameri- 
can scene, identifying the qualities of the 
teacher for today’s schools, and developing a 
specification for the preparation of such a 
teacher. 

The basic question to be solved is, “What 
Do We Want Basically in the Teacher Educa- 
tion Programs in Pennsylvania?” The answer 
to this question would become a frame of ref- 
erence for the development of the modern 
school program—a program of experiences 
through which the child may grow at various 
age levels to his fullest capacity and ultimate 
destiny. 

This project involves the formulation of a 
philosophy of teacher education, a set of 
guiding principles, and clear-cut policies to 
implement such philosophy and principles. 

— H. E. Gayman 


VIRGINIA 
Graduate Education Extension. For five 
years, beginning in the fall of 1950, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in cooperation with five 
other degree-granting institutions in the field 
of teacher education has offered a Program of 
Graduate Education in Extension which is an 
integral part of the work toward the Master 
of Education and Doctor of Education degrees. 
The number of classes has grown from thirty- 
five the first year to sixty-six during 1954-55. 
Enrollments have increased from 780 during 
1950-51 to 1,340 for the present academic 
year. Classes leading to the Master of Edu- 
cation degree, upon completion of residence 
work at the University at Charlottesville, are 
being offered in Northern Virginia, Fredericks- 
burg, Richmond, Norfolk, Newport News, 
Petersburg, Lynchburg, Lexington, Roanoke, 
Danville, Covington, Fishersville, and several 
points in southwest Virginia. Doctoral semi- 
nars are presently being offered in Roanoke, 
Norfolk, Richmond, and Northern Virginia. 
The continued support of the program by 
the public school people of Virginia seems to 
be indicated by the steady flow of requests 
for additional courses, many of which can- 
not be met. 
—Douglas S. Ward 
Student Teaching. The block plan of stu- 
dent teaching was inaugurated at Madison 
College in the fall of 1954. For the first half 
of the fall semester the twenty-one students 
involved in this program were enrolled in 
three classes which met daily on the college 
campus. In November they left the campus 
and moved into the community wherein each 
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to devote full time to teaching for the 

half of the semester. The schools to 
h these students were assigned are within 
ius of 120 miles of the college. 

Each student teacher was assigned to an ex- 
perienced and successful cooperating public 
school teacher who had been carefully selected 
by the college and public school officials. Dur- 
ing the eight-week period that the student 
teachers were off campus, two college faculty 
members were assigned full time to the super- 
vision of their work in the ‘eld. 

The student teachers who were working in 
this plan returned to the college campus at the 
end of the semester very enthusiastic about 
the experiences they had in the field. Each 
had learned to adjust to living in a new com- 
munity and to participate in some out-of- 
school activity. Also, each had experienced 
working as a member of a school faculty. Fur- 
thermore under the careful guidance of a suc- 
cessful teacher, each student teacher had the 
opportunity to plan, carry out and evaluate 
learning activities of pupils in a realistic sit- 
uation. And, too, each had the opportunity to 
glean an overview of the total school program. 

On the basis of the evaluations by student 
teachers, the college supervisors, the cooperat- 
ing public school teachers, principals, and 
superintendents, Madison College’s first expe- 
rience in the block plan has been very success- 
ful. Next year the college plans to increase 
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the number of student teachers on the block 
plan, and in the future to develop a program 
which will permit nearly all student teachers 
to work into this plan. 

—Raymond J. Poindexter 


WEST VIRGINIA 

The West Virginia Committee on Teacher 
Education, in its advisory capacity to the 
State Board of Education, has completed a 
codification of the Board’s regulations on 
teacher certification. All regulations have been 
consolidated under topic headings, and edited. 
The committee recommends that the codifica- 
tion go on the minutes of the State Board of 
Education to supercede previous regulations. 
—Aaron Rapking, Jr. 


WYOMING 

Scholarships. The Thirty-third Legislature 
of the State of Wyoming passed an act in- 
cluding a $20,000.00 appropriation for the bi- 
ennium 1955-1957 which provides 133 scholar- 
ships of $150 each to candidates in the field 
of Education who agree to teach in Wyoming 
upon completion of their period of training. 
A committee of five persons, including repre- 
sentatives from the State Department, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, county superintendents, jun- 
ior colleges, and high schools will evaluate 

the applications. 
—Warren M. Brown 





